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INTRODUCTORY 


In an essay recently published and entitled 
Mysticism and Institutionalism the Dean of 
St. Paul’s discusses the relation between the 
conceptions of the Christian life connoted by 
these words. The essay is a very interesting 
and luminous one, but the conclusion reached 
by it is disappointing. The impression it leaves 
is that in the view of the writer—and his view 
is by no means singular at the present time— 
the two conceptions are to a large extent mutually 
exclusive, that mysticism cannot legitimately 
express itself in institutionalism, that institu- 
tionalism is uncongenial to mysticism and tends 
to retard or even repress its development. 
That conscious communion between the soul 
and God furnishes no direct incentive to mundane 
effort, and that the man who wishes to maintain 
and strengthen this communion cannot without 
spiritual loss become entangled in the meshwork 
of organized social activity. That, on the other 
hand, the man who is working for the betterment 
of his fellow-men along the lines of such activity 
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is inclined to disparage and discourage any kind 
of spiritual development which does not minis- 
ter directly to this purpose, or which is not 
readily amenable to the claims of orderly and 
disciplined service. 

But is this the last word that can be said? If 
it is, how are we to explain the character-type 
of which St. Paul was a conspicuous example, 
and which has reproduced itself at every period 
of the Church’s history? St. Paul was a man 
of affairs, a great statesman who devoted him- 
self unsparingly to the organization of a far- 
reaching ecclesiastical system. But he was also, 
as his self-revelations show, a great mystic, 
vividly conscious of the Inner Presence, and 
ascending on occasion to heights of spiritual 
experience seldom attained. Were these two 
sides of his life unrelated or even antipathetic 
to each other? He himself certainly does not 
seem to have been conscious of any such dis- 
parity. The Christ with whom he communed 
in the inner sancttiary of his soul, and whose life 
had taken possession of his own, was to him the 
same Christ who had lived and suffered and died 
as @ Man among men, and who now, as Head 
of His Body the Church, was through its in- 
strumentality working out His purpose of man’s 
salvation. Was this identification due to con- 
fusion of thought and failure in self-analysis 2 
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Is this the true explanation in the analogous 
case of the present-day Christian whose personal 
religion seems to find appropriate expression in 
his churchmanship, and whose churchmanship 
seems to minister to and strengthen his personal 
religion? Is he too necessarily a person of 
confused mentality and blurred insight? The 
indictment is a startling one if it can be main- 
tained, for a large proportion of earnest Chris- 
tians are in this predicament. 

- But is it not possible that another and more 
satisfying explanation is available? The base 
assumption of mysticism is that man is endowed 
with faculties which make him capable of im- 
mediate knowledge of God and direct intercourse 
with Him. If this intercourse when attained 
expresses itself solely in the form of intellectual 
contemplation or of esthetic admiration, the 
contention is a plausible one that it is unrelated 
to temporal happenings and can be maintained 
independently of them. But this will not be the 
case if it includes a moral element and is medi- 
ated by the moral faculty. If, in other words, 
man’s consciousness of God is implicitly con- 
tained in the facts of his moral experience, if 
the “‘ must ’’ of duty is God’s primary indication 
of His presence and claims, if conscience is, 
therefore, a mystical faculty, a medium of direct 
communication between the human soul and 
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God, then the barrier which dividesmysticism from 
institutionalism disappears; intercourse with 
God includes intercourse with our fellow-men, 
service rendered to Him implies and depends 
upon service rendered to them. 

Is this the Christian explanation? The ques- 
tion is of far-reaching importance. It is not 
overstating the case to say that, so far as Anglo- 
Saxon civilization at any rate is concerned, the 
possibility of a widespread revival of the Chris- 
tian spirit depends intimately on the extent to 
which an affirmative answer can be given to it. 
For see how we stand. It is a commonplace of 
observation that the Anglo-Saxon race as a 
whole is tending to cut itself adrift from or- 
ganized Christianity, from the beliefs on which 
it depends and the devotional practices which it 
inculcates. The average Anglo-Saxon no longer 
thinks theologically nor acts ecclesiastically. 
But behind this apparent religious indifference 
we find a strong and persistent strain of moral 
recognition and reverence. The average Anglo- 
Saxon acknowledges the claims of duty, and is 
ready when occasion arises to incur great losses 
in meeting them. This acknowledgment belongs 
to the mystical order: it implies consciousness 
of some Power outside and above self to whom 
unreserved allegiance is due, and whom its 
accompanying sense of reverence invests with 
the attributes of Personality. Effective recog- 
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nition of the absolute supremacy of the moral 
law implies belief in a Personal God: it cannot 
explain or justify itself apart from this belief ; 
it cannot complete itself save in personal know- 
ledge of that God and personal communion with 
Him. It is irrelevant, then, to stigmatize as 
irreligious a race characterized by its moral 
sensibility. Such a race is essentially and 
fundamentally religious, and is bound to de- 
velop as such so long as this sensibility is main- 
tained. But the question whether its religious 
development proceeds on Christian lines is a 
different one. This will depend on the extent 
- to which Christianity shows itself capable of 
providing a satisfying interpretation of moral 
experience and potent incentives and aids to 
moral effort ; on the extent to which its appeal 
is made in convincing moral terms and supported 
by a record of notable moral achievement. 

The history of its initial facts and subsequent 
development encourages the belief that these 
conditions can be fulfilled. It is difficult to see 
how anyone who studies the Gospel story fairly 
and intelligently can question the statement 
that religion as conceived and taught by Christ 
was fundamentally and essentially a moral 
cult ;. that the God whom He knew was before 
all else an all-righteous Being who reveals 
His Presence primarily to men through the 


dictates of the moral law, and makes the satis- 
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faction of their aspirations for personal com- 
munion with Him dependent upon the extent 
to which they render obedience to that law. 
Nor can it be denied that the movement in- 
augurated by Him has on the whole proved 
congruous with this conception. It is true that 
it has at times seemed to stagnate in worldliness, 
and at other times has been largely diverted 
into the by-channels of intellectualism or 
ecclesiasticism or detached devotionalism. But 
we are justified in saying that its main current 
has maintained its initial direction, and that as 
a moralizing agency it has proved itself to be of 
unrivalled potency. When all has been said 
that can be said in the way of hostile criticism, 
the fact remains that at the present day the 
communities which lead the world’s moral 
progress are those which have retained most 
fully their Christian attachments and which | 
respond most readily to Christian influences. 
Three questions, suggested by this interpre- 
tation of the Christian movement, are discussed 
in the following pages. (1) If it is primarily 
and essentially ethical in character and aim, it 
must be closely related to the political movement. 
How is it related? What part is the Church 
called to play in the arena of political activity ? 
What is her distinctive contribution to the 
development of the State’s life? (2) Then, 
secondly, what are the distinctive characteristics 
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of the Christian ethical system? In what re- 
spects does it differ from competing systems ? 
How far is it justified in claiming superiority 
over those which leave its peculiar sanctions 
and ideals out of account? (3) The answer to 
this question is provocative of a further and all- 
important one. Christian morality is distin- 
guished by its supernaturalism. It presents its 
ideals and claims in the context of the super- 
natural order, and only to those who are in 
conscious communion with that order. What 
is the nature of this communion? How is it 
attained and maintained, and how and why 
must it find its outcome in moral effort and 
aspiration ¢ 

These are large questions inviting and meriting 
systematic treatment, and it is altogether desir- 
able that such treatment should be accorded to 
them by thinkers qualified for the task. But 
their discussion on an academic level is of 
limited advantage unless it can command an 
adequate audience, and under the existing con- 
ditions of Anglo-Saxon life this cannot be taken 
for granted. The average Anglo-Saxon does not 
disparage principles and ideals, nor belittle their 
importance. On the contrary, not seldom we 
find that he sets great store by them, and resents 
any suggestion that his conduct is not regulated 
by them. But in practice he is, as a rule, dis- 
posed to substitute for their guidance that of 
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concrete experiences and examples. The inter- 
pretation of the Christian movement which I 
have just indicated involves far-reaching prin- 
ciples, and its general acceptance would necessi- 
tate many restatements and orientations. But 
its general acceptance will depend in the first 
instance upon acknowledgment of. its practical 
importance, rather than upon appreciation of 
its logical coherence or theoreticalvalidity. How 
does it work out in practice? What guidance 
and help does it afford in meeting everyday 
claims, and satisfying everyday needs, and 
finding a way through the difficulties and in- 
tricacies of everyday life? These are the kind 
of inquiries with which the ordinary man is 
primarily concerned ; and as it is to the ordinary 
man that my remarks are addressed, it seems 
well to begin by considering the subject in their ~ 
context, and dealing with it indirectly and 
incidentally rather than along the lines of con- 
secutive argument. High sanction is forth- 
coming for this manner of approach. It was by 
answering such questions as they occurred, by 
answering them in terms of everyday experience, 
and through the medium of illustrations drawn 
from that experience, that Christ arrested the 
attention of the ordinary men of His time, and 
gradually formed from them an audience capable 
of understanding His doctrines and of appreciat- 
ing its speculative significance. | 
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A sratute has recently been enacted by Parlia- 
ment which, though it is of considerable interest 
to Churchmen, has not attracted much attention 
outside Church circles. Its enactment is, how- 
ever, significant because of the light which it 
throws on the general estimate formed by 
Englishmen of the Church’s functions and acti- 
- -vities. I refer to the Act which enables members 
of the Church of England to form a Representa- 
tive Assembly invested with certain powers, and 
not unlikely, as time goes on, to acquire and 
exercise additional powers. The acceptance of a 
proposal of this kind by a preponderating ma- 
jority of the House of Commons is, I think, a 
somewhat notable event. It shows that the 
members of that House, men of very varied 
religious antecedents and attachments, some of 
them perhaps with no such attachments of any 
definite kind, are practically agreed that the 
Church as an organized body should be given 


greater powers and opportunities of self-govern- 
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ment and self-expression, that she should be 
enabled to live her distinctive life and to do her 
distinctive work under conditions of greater 
freedom. This implies some recognition that 
she has a distinctive contribution to make to 
the common welfare, and that this is of suffi- 
cient importance to justify her claim for a re- 
laxation of restrictions on her corporate activity, 
which hinder her from making it to the best 
effect. 

A little time ago I happened to have a 
conversation with an intelligent and quite 
well-disposed layman, in the course of which 
he said, “I suppose that we may describe 
the Church as an organization which exists 
to provide devotional opportunities for those 
who care to make use of them.” He was not 
speaking in any controversial spirit, he was 
stating what he regarded as little more than a 
truism, and there is no doubt that his definition 
would have commended itself as satisfactory to 
a large body of public opinion here in England. 
But it is plain that the Church, so defined, has 
little need of self-governing powers, that the 
exercise of such powers might, indeed, be detri- 
mental rather than advantageous. Concert 
halls, to take a parallel instance, |exist for the pro- 
vision of musical opportunities for thosewho choose 
to make use of them. But these opportunities 
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would not be enhanced, it is possible that they 
might be curtailed, if all concert-halls were 
brought under one system of control. Their 
efficiency would best be promoted by leaving 
their individual managers independent freedom, 
and allowing them to cater for the tastes of 
their patrons in their own way and on their 
own initiative. 

The attitude of the House of Commons to- 
wards the Enabling Act seems to me, then, 
to be significant in so far as it indicates some 
advance upon my friend’s point of view. The 
members of that House, who may be regarded 
as fairly representative of different types of 
Englishmen, would not have taken the trouble 
to discuss a measure of this kind and to pass it 
through its different stages, had they regarded 
the Church’s sole or primary function as that of 
the promotion of individual pietism. Many of 
them may not have thought the matter out very 
carefully, but their action seems to indicate 
acquiescence, at any rate, in the view that her 
function is a wider one, and that it includes social 
and political activity of some distinctive kind. Is 
this view a valid one? Has the Church any 
distinctive social and political function to per- 
form, any distinctive social contribution to make a 
and if so, what is the nature of this function, 
the character of this contribution? These are 
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questions which every intelligent Churchman 
ought to consider carefully. Unless we have 
formed some distinct idea of the general aims of 
Church activity, and the general lines along 
which it should proceed, it is likely to become 
desultory and ineffective. I do not pretend to 
see my own way quite clearly, for we live in 
confusing times, and the subject is a complex 
and difficult one. But I have thought a good 
deal about it, and I have a few things to say 
with regard to it which, though quite simple and 
unoriginal, may be worth saying. 

Let us begin by glancing at my lay friend’s 
statement, and the conception of the Church 
which underlies it. His attitude, as I have said, 
was by no means exceptional. Nor was it 
representative of that of unattached laymen 
alone. We find it practically adopted by con- 
siderable numbers of religious-minded people, 
and voiced by very distinguished exponents 
in this country and elsewhere. Take a con- 
Spicuous instance. Take Harnack’s account of 
the essential character of the Christian religion 
given in his little book What is Christianity ? 
He there defines it as a purely personal and private 
transaction between God and the individual 
soul. “‘God and the individual soul, in their 
communings with each other religion begins 
and ends.” It is quite plain that the Christian 
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life so described need not express itself in social 
activities of any kind. The distinctive function 
of the Church in that case would be to minister 
to the devotional needs of her members, and 
they in turn would value their membership 
because of the personal profit they derived from 
it, rather than because of any opportunities 
of social service which it afforded them. They 
would be Churchmen because of what they could 
get from the Church in the way of edification 
and consolation, not because of what they could 
give to their fellow-men through her agency. 
There is no doubt that this, in varying degrees, 
is the estimate of many quite sincere Christians, 
an estimate which practically denies that the 
Church has any direct social or political function, 
or that she commits her members to social and 
political enterprises and efforts of any definite 
kind. 

This interpretation of Christianity, consistently 
applied, would reduce it to the status of an 
otherworldly cult, and limit its activity to the 
practices of devotional quietism. But we can- 
not for that reason dismiss it summarily. For 
at first sight it seems to be justified by the 
description of Christ’s own attitude as described 
in the Gospel narrative. The first impression 
conveyed by that description is that of a man 
who took little or no interest in social and politi- 
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cal affairs. Take one or two instances. The ~ 
Jewish people of His day were writhing under 
the domination of a foreign power. A popular 
movement was on foot, aiming at national 
restoration and freedom. Christ was at first 
welcomed by His compatriots as a possible 
leader of this movement, and there are indi- 
cations that considerable pressure was brought 
to bear upon Him to assume this position. But 
He showed Himself obdurate to all such overtures. 
He resolutely refused to have anything to do 
with the National Party, and secluded His 
disciples from participation in its plans. So it 
came that popular sympathy and support soon 
changed into opposition and hostility, and the 
same kind of mob which had escorted Him 
into Jerusalem with songs of triumph followed 
Him to Calvary with yells of malediction and 
hatred. 

He maintained a similar attitude towards 
particular grievances and injustices. The Roman 
system of taxation, for instance, was flagrantly 
inequitable and corrupt. But He uttered no 
word of protest against it. On the contrary, 
when the question of the legitimacy of paying 
the tribute-money was put to Him in a direct 
manner and brought to a direct issue, He 
counselled unquestioning submission to the tax- 
gatherer’s demands. He treated the institution 
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of slavery in the same way. The principle 
which it involved was irreconcilable with 
those which He taught, but He never at- 
tacked it, He accepted and acquiesced in it, 
and a little later on we find one of His chief 
followers apparently discouraging a slave from 
acquiring the status of freedom, even when an 
opportunity of doing so was afforded him. 

In His converse with private individuals, again, 
He was careful to avoid dealing with questions 
which fell within the province of the civil magis- 
trates. When, for instance, someone asked 
Him to adjudicate between him and his brother 
on a matter of inheritance, His reply was, “ Who 
made Me a judge or a ruler over you? ” 

Further still, and still more remarkable, He 
made no provision for dealing with such social 
evils as poverty and disease in any systematic 
manner. To individual cases of suffering and 
want He was kindness and beneficence itself. 
He went about doing good, healing the sick, 
feeding the hungry, restoring the cripples. But 
He organized no system of poor relief or hospital 
service. He dealt with such cases on purely 
individual lines, and apparently disregarded 
their social significance. 

Facts such as these can easily be multiplied, 
and they seem to support the contention to which 
I have referred. They seem to imply that 
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Christ took no real interest in temporal happen- 
ings, that the distinctive plane on which He 
moved was that of supernatural experience, that 
the religious movement which He inaugurated 
is essentially an otherworldly movement, that 
Christianity has no direct social or political 
significance, and the Church therefore no direct 
social or political function. 

But this interpretation cannot be maintained. 
Apart from many other considerations, the his- 
tory of the Christian movement makes it quite 
untenable. For we find that as that movement 
developed it effected the most momentous and 
revolutionary political and social changes. It 
undermined the most powerful and widely 
spread civilization of the ancient world, and 
built upon its ruins one which embodied prin- 
ciples and ideals of quite a different kind. These 
must have been derived in the main from Christ’s 
teaching ; no other origin can be ascribed to them. 
His teaching then must have had a strong 
social reference ; it must have included powerful 
and volcanic elements of a social kind. Nor is 
it doubtful that Christ Himself was conscious 
of this, and intended that it should be so. The 
phraseology which He constantly used implies 
this. “The Kingdom of God is among you ” 
was the master-proclamation of His Gospel, 
and there can be little doubt that. He intended 
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this proclamation to include in its scope the 
establishment of a definite visible society here 
on earth; there can be no doubt that His im- 
mediate followers interpreted it in this sense 
and looked eagerly for the fulfilment of its 
promises. 7 

Christ cannot be interpreted in the terms of 
individualistic pietism nor of otherworldly 
quietism. Events have proved Him to be the 
greatest social. and political reformer, nay, the 
greatest social and political revolutionary, the 
world has ever seen. It is not possible, without 
doing violence to the evidence, to deny that the 
movement which bears His Name was from the 
first a social and political movement, inspired 
by a great social ideal, and expressing itself in 
momentous social changes. 

How then did He inaugurate this movement ? 
What was the path along which He led His 
disciples, and which, though at first it seemed. 
to isolate them from the arena of social effort, 
later on brought them into the very midst of 
it, and caused them to play such a notable 
part there ? 

The answer to this question is writ large on 
the pages of the Gospel story. It is summed up 
in the words “ The Kingdom of God is within 
you.” Christ started with the recognition that 
social character is the outcome of, and altogether 
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dependent upon, individual character; that 
the individual is a microcosm of the society to 
which he belongs; that the society to which 
he belongs is the expression on a large scale of 
the principles which determine the conduct and 
character of its individual members. That a 
a community, therefore, is healthy and pro- 
gressive just in proportion to the number of its 
individual members who are healthy and pro- 
gressive. Acting on this recognition, He dis- 
regarded for the time existing laws and institu- 
tions, and made no immediate attempt to amend 
them. He concentrated His attention on a 
small band of men, carefully selected. He kept 
in close personal touch with them, He led them 
through many and varied experiences, He trained 
and taught them, and gradually unfolded to 
them His purposes and ideals. The process 
proved effective. Little by little they responded, 
step by step they arrived at spiritual self-con- 
sciousness, till the day came when the vision of 
His full character and claim dawned upon them, 
and they began to realize that He to whom 
they had first been drawn by the attraction of a 
magnetic human personality was more than 
human, that in responding to His claim they were 
responding to God’s claim, that deep was calling 
to deep, the God in them finding its full expres- 
sion in Him. “Whom say ye that I am?” 
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“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” This utterance of the spokesman of the 
Apostles was no mere ejaculation of momentary 
enthusiasm. It was the outcome of a continuous 
process which began on the day when Peter 
forsook all and followed Christ, hardly knowing 
why he did so. The first stage of the process 
was effected; a further step was now possible. 
The men thus inspired and informed were now 
capable of union in an organized society in which 
the principles which they shared in common 
would find fuller expression and wider oppor- 
tunities of development. This step Christ fore- 
shadowed in His rejoinder, “‘ Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock I shall build My Church ’— 
this rock of disciplined and developed personal 
character. Such was the material which He 
had been preparing, and which a little later on 
He welded into a living organism by an act of 
supernatural power. The little band of men and 
women who emerged from the Upper Chamber 
in Jerusalem on the first Whit Sunday formed 
the nucleus of a mighty movement pregnant with 
far-reaching results for the human race. It was 
thus that the Church was born—the body of 
Christ, the living instrument created by Him 
for the effecting of His purposes; a definite, 
organized, visible society, taking its place in 
the world’s history as such, but bound together 
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into a living whole by inner ties of God-inspired 
faith and loyalty and love. 

“As My Father sent Me, so send I you.” 
These were the Church’s marching orders. Her 
members were sent out into the world to do for 
others what Christ had done for them. He had 
in the first instance attracted men to Himself 
by the compelling power of a perfect example. 
They were sent out to exercise a similar 
attraction. They were to be to the human 
race as leaven is to & lump of dough, germinating 


_ centres of a higher life, which would spread from 
, them to others along the lines of sympathetic 
~ and spontaneous recognition. They were sent 


out to live the life and let it work. The early 
Christians lived it, with many failings and 
aberrations indeed, but on the whole courage- 
ously and consistently, and history records how 
mightily it worked. TThe astonishing spread 
of Christianity through the length and breadth 
of the Roman Empire was not merely nor 
mainly due to the intellectual ability nor the 
organizing capacity of the early Christian mis- 
sionaries, nor even to their devotional zeal. 
These doubtless were contributory factors, but 
the main factor was the type of life displayed 
by the Christians themselves. The best men 
of the time were profoundly dissatisfied with the 
coarseness and selfishness and ineffective in- 
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tellectualism with which their social surroundings 
were charged. They were longing for an at- 
mosphere of thought and feeling, and for modes 
of life and conduct, to which their nobler nature 
could respond. And gradually they became 
aware that what they were seeking for was in 
their midst—little communities of men and 
women living together as members of a united 
family live, tending their sick, caring for their 
poor, teaching their ignorant, consigning their 
dead with reverent hopefulness to the grave, 
always ready to place their beneficent activities 
at the disposal of those outside their own fold 
who were in need of them. And so they were 
attracted, and the attraction gradually became 
stronger till at length they found themselves 
swept into the current of the new movement, 
and ready to live and die in promoting ibd 
The Christian movement, in inner character 
and in persistent trend, is and always has been 
primarily and essentially an ethical movement. 
Let this fact once be recognized, and the main 
outlines of the answer to the-question-with-which 
iwe.are..concernedy, the question of the Church’s 
political and social function, become sufficiently 
clear. : 
(1) Her primary function is the provision of 
individual character-material of a high type. 
This is what secular society has a right to demand 
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of her, and by her response to that demand her 
vitality and efficiency must be judged. The 
test by which she stands and falls is the extent 
to which she is sending out from her altars a 
supply of noble, high-minded, disciplined men 
and women ready to play their full part in public 
and private affairs, and to spend and be spent 
in the unselfish service of their fellow-men. All 
her apparatus of doctrine and devotion and 
discipline is relative to the discharge of this 
function. It answers its true purpose so far 
and only so far as it proves effective as a char- 

\_acter-forming instrument. 

y~ (2) The Church, thus conceived, is not com- 

- mitted to any particular theories of social and 
political reconstruction, nor to the movements 
which embody them, nor to the party organiza- 
tions which exist to promote them. She cannot, 
without transcending her legitimate province, 
decide between socialism and individualism, 
between radicalism and conservatism, and place 
the imprimatur of her authority on one or 
other of these competing creeds. Such creeds 
are tentative and experimental, they vary from 
year to year, sometimes almost from day to day. 
They attract adherents by arguments and con- 
siderations equally varied and equally change- 
able. They belong to a plane quite different from 
that on which the Church is called to move. 


x 
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Her concern is with the eternal and unchange- 
able principles of the moral law, with justice, 
and truth, and freedom, and unselfishness ; and 
her right and duty is to insist that these prin- 
ciples shall be recognized by all political parties, 
and shall intertwine themselves in the essential 
texture of all political movements and creeds. 
This is her second political and social function. 
In the discharge of it she is bound to be abso- 
lutely intolerant. With this reservation her 
attitude should be one of friendly neutrality 
and sympathetic tolerance towards all parties | 
alike. 

(3) It follows from this that in dealing with “ 
her individual members the Church has no right 
to interfere with their political activities, nor to 
try to influence them in this direction or that. 
But she has a right to demand that these activi- 
ties shall be directed by the dictates of the moral 
law, and regulated by itsrequirements. In other 
words, it is the personal character of citizens which 
is her solicitude, not their opinions or party 
attachments. Here again she is bound to be in- 
tolerant. She cannot without disloyalty to her 
Lord acquiesce in the leadership of men of doubt- 
ful character, however highly gifted and popular 
and persuasive. Intrigue and dishonesty and 
duplicity and disloyalty, unscrupulous ambition 
and sordid self-seeking, these are the enemies 


~ As Christ drove the money-changers from the 
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against which she is bound to wage unceasing 
warfare. With men actuated by such motives, 
or following such paths, she can have no oe 
Temple, so His Church is bound to use all her 
influence to drive from public life men who sully _3 
‘its fountain springs by unclean practices) (This — 

/ matter is of crucial importance to the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions. It is doubtful 
whether our great democracies have yet recog- 
nized with sufficient clearness that no community 
can be in a healthy and progressive state which 
allows its public affairs to be guided or ad- 
ministered by corrupt self-seekers. It must, 

if it is to escape decadence and final disaster, ex- 
clude such men from positions of responsibility 
and trust. Under the conditions of modern 
democratic life public opinion is by far the most 
potent instrument which can be used for this 
purpose. It is for the Church to develop, and 
inform, and organize this opinion, and to give it 
utterance in unequivocal terms. This is one of 
her most important political functions. Let us 
Churchmen not be deterred from discharging it 
by the indolence of spurious sensitiveness, or by 
cowardice posing as broadminded liberalism. 
The Scribes and Pharisees, the recognized rulers 

of the Jewish people, were untainted by political 
corruption in its grosser forms. But they were at 
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heart unscrupulous and ambitious. self-seekers. 
Christ discerned them as such, and dealt with 
them as such, and His dealings with them were of | 
a very drastic and decisive kind. it 
(4) A further function is implied in these. The 
Church has nothing to do with party politics, 
but she can provide a platform on which men of 
different parties can meet and interchange their 
views in an atmosphere of mutual friendliness 
and respect. The provision of such a platform 
can be of no small advantage. Honest men may 
honestly differ as to the best methods of pro- 
moting social and political well-bemg. But 
their differences are often magnified and accentu- 
ated by misunderstanding and ignorance. Bring 
them together under conditions which help them 
to realize their fundamental agreements, and 
though they may maintain their differences these 
will lose much of their bitterness and agimony. 
The Church can provide such conditions in a 
conspicuous degree. Her membership implies 
agreement with regard to fundamental principles 
and ideals. Let Churchmen once become con- 
scious of the essential ties which thus bind them 
together, and there is little fear that they will 
be seriously estranged from each other by tran- 
sitory differences of policy or method. : 
The breeding-ground of purposeful and pro-7? 
gressive character, the vigilant guardian of the 
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purity and integrity of public life, the common 
home where all who are honestly working for the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom can meet on 
terms of mutual confidence and respect, and 
recognize the essential unity of principle and 
purpose which underlies their differences, and 
which, in the final issue, will reveal these differ- 
ences as complementary contributes to one 
harmonious whole: such are some of the social 
and political functions which the Church is in- 
tended by her Founder to discharge. How far 
she fulfils that intention depends upon us indi- 
vidual Churchmen, upon you and me. For the 
Kingdom of God is within us. We are germ- 
centres of its life. We have but to live that life 
and let it work. Work it will as surely as a seed 
sown in congenial soil silently spreads out its 
roots, and then, pressing upward, gradually 
clothes itself in the fair growth of stately stem 
and intertwined branches, radiant with shimmer- 
ing leaves and laden with gorgeous fruits and 
\ flowers. 
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I 
ITS DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 


We are passing through a period of great 
anticipations alternating with great anxieties, 
of great hopes interchanging with great fears. 
We do not yet know where we stand nor whither 
we are being driven, but we are conscious that 
potent forces have been unloosed which have 
overflowed the ordinary channels of institutional 
expression and traditional usage, and which seem 
destined to find or to carve out new channels for 
the direction of their activities. We are con- 
scious, moreover, that these forces differ essenti- 
ally in character, that to some of them we respond 
with hope, that others of them we regard with 
trepidation ; that if the former prevail, civilized 
progress may take a step forward of unprece- 
dented magnitude, while if the latter become 
predominant, it may be displaced by widespread 
disintegration and demoralization. The great war 
33 
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from which we have recently emerged has set 
free these forces, but it has not generated them. 
It would be more true to say that this war itself 
was their outcome, the tumultuous upbursting of 
volcanic energies which had been accumulating 
under the surface of political and social life, their 
clash in the open, a momentous episode in their 
perennial struggle for supremacy, unparalleled 
in outer violence but not exceptional in inner 
character, their loud-voiced expression on the 
stage of human history, an arresting act in the 
age-long drama which is being unfolded there, 
and on the outcome of which the destiny of the 
human race depends. 

Each of us has his or her allotted part to play 
in the development of that drama, and on each 
of us lies the responsibility of playing it aright. 
We cannot evade this responsibility without self- 
betrayal. We cannot discharge it as we ought 
without painstaking consideration and prepara- 
tion. It is of the first importance that we should 
estimate as clearly as we can the nature of 
these world-forces and of our own relation to 
them. It is a truism to say that ultimately 
they belong to the spiritual order. Treaties 
and leagues and territorial adjustments, methods 
of government and systems of industrialism and 
plans for the more equitable distribution of the 
fruits of industry, are matters of importance, but 
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their importance is secondary and subordinate. 
They belong to the external machinery of life, 
to the outer apparatus through which life-forces 
express themselves. They are good or bad, 
efficient or inefficient, progressive or detrimental, 
just to the extent to which these make for man’s 
well-being or for his undoing. If is in the soul of / 
man that the ultimate battle-ground lies on which 
the world’s destiny will be decided. The King- 
dom of Heaven is within us, and the Kingdom 
of Hellis within us too. Our real foes are not any 
particular section of our fellow-men, nor the 
institutions created by them, nor the policies 
devised by them. They are the evil principles 
which manifest themselves in the inner experi- 
ence of all men alike. ‘‘ We wrestle,” as the 
Apostle puts it, “ not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” ae 
‘We have recently seen this truth exemplified 
on a large and lurid scale. It is customary just 
now to speak of the German people in terms 
of unqualified disparagement. Nor is this to be 
wondered at while the experience of our war deal-\ 
ings with them is still fresh in our memories. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the German 
people as we knew them, or thought we knew 
them, in pre-war days, were far from being 
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morally depraved. In the ordinary virtues of. 
domestic and civil life we have no good grounds 
for supposing that their average standard of 
attainment was lower than our own, that the 
proportion of good-living men and women was 
smaller among them than among ourselves, that 
faithful wives and husbands, and devoted fathers 
and mothers, and loyal friends, and upright men 
of business, and active citizens, and kind-hearted 
philanthropists, were less frequently to be met 
with in their towns and villages than in our own. 
Nor should we have been justified in regarding — 
them as our inferiors in the finer and more mature 
exhibitions of intellectual power and spiritual 
sensibility. Their poets and philosophers have 
made contributions not less rich than our own 
to the intellectual and spiritual heritage of the 
human race. Our debt to them was openly and 
frequently acknowledged. A short time ago a 
prominent statesman was bitterly criticized for 
speaking of Germany as his spiritual home. The 
expression may have been ill-timed, but the 
animosity aroused by it cannot be justified. A 
large proportion of educated Englishmen would, 
before the war, have freely acknowledged a similar 
indebtedness. When I was an undergraduate at 
Oxford many of the most distinguished teachers 
there were content to devote themselves to 
the interpretation of German philosophers and 
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scientists, and to admit that the onward flow 
of German thought often outran their efforts 
_to keep pace with it. It was a common saying 
then that “Oxford is a place where good 
Germans go when they die.” 

So the German race stood in the world’s estima- 
tion six years ago, and then came the astounding 
sequel. A critical situation arose, a dream of 
world-domination, long cherished, inflamed their 
race-consciousness to fever heat, and we suddenly 
found the German rulers, with the apparent con- 
currence of the great mass of their subjects, casting 
aside moral restrictions as things of no account, 
deliberately breaking their plighted word, ruth- 
lessly trampling upon the rights and liberties of 
a weak and inoffensive neighbour, wallowing in 
unspeakable orgies of lust and inhumanity and 
high-handed oppression. And we found, more- 
over, their leading philosophers and divines, 
some of them men whom we had been accustomed. 
to regard with reverent admiration, raising no 
voice of protest against the perpetration of those 
iniquities; nay, in not a few cases, justifying 
them, and placing the imprimatur of their 
authority upon them. ; 

How are we to explain this appalling spiritual 
tragedy ? Where lay the weakness in German 
morality which rendered it thus impotent in its 
day of supreme trial? Thisis a question of intense 
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interest, meriting the most careful investigation 
by students of race psychology. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether the time has yet arrived when such 
investigation can be profitably pursued. Our 
knowledge of the facts is as yet too limited and 
superficial to admit of correct conclusions being 
drawn from them, nor is it as yet easy for us to 
deal with these facts fairly and dispassionately. 
But what concerns us intimately and immedi- 
ately in this episode is the warning which it con- 
veys to ourselves. For the forces which have 
wrought all this havoc are alive and active in 
our own midst. Pride, and greed, and overween- 
ing ambition, and heartless self-seeking are not 
distinctive characteristics of German manhood. 
They are intertwined with the texture of all 
manhood. In their case we have seen them over- 
whelming countervailing forces and issuing in 
catastrophe. In our case we may to some extent 
be justified in claiming that these countervailing 
forces have maintained their supremacy, and in 
proclaiming our victory as theirs. But we are 
by no means justified in regarding this victory as 
final or complete. We are by no means justified 
in assuming that we have witnessed the climax 
of the struggle between right and might, and that 
henceforth right can issue its edicts and dictate 
its policies from a position of undisputed 
supremacy. On the contrary, there are reasons 
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for anticipating that a still more acute stage of 
that struggle lies right in front of us. The whole 
edifice of civilized life is already trembling with 
this anticipation. The principles of macht 
politik have by no means been reduced to impot- 
ence by the overthrow of their Prussian strong- 
hold. We find them already reasserting them- 
selves in scarcely changed phraseology in the clash 
of class claims, and of international and commer- 
cial rivalries, and easily capable of constructing 
new strongholds not less powerful than their 
former ones. 

If we are to play our true part in this struggle 
it is altogether necessary that we should look 
carefully to our moral and spiritual equipment, 
and see in what respects it needs strengthening 
and amending. Most of us call ourselves 
Christians, and though we may differ a good deal 
in our doctrinal beliefs and devotional practices, 
we accept without reservation the moral teaching 
of Christ, and are agreed in regarding the ethical 
system which has grown out of that teaching as 
one of unrivalled excellence. What, then, are 
the distinctive characteristics of this system? Is 
the superiority which we Christians claim for it 
one of kind, or merely one of degree? Does it 
own the place which it holds in our regard to the 
fact that it embodies principles peculiar to itself, 
or merely to the fact that we find in it the most 
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complete expression of principles which it shares 
in common with other systems ? 

Now, in popular discussion thelatter view is not 
seldom assumed almost without question, and at 
first sight it may seem to be in accordance with 
the facts of the case. For there is no doubt that 
nearly all the virtues inculcated by Christ can be 
paralleled from the writings of pre-Christian 
moral teachers. We may claim that He por- 
trayed them with special delicacy, and blended 
them with unique skill into a harmonious whole, 
but we cannot claim that men first learnt of them 
from His lips, or would have been ignorant of 
them had He never lived and taught. 

Take, for instance, the Greek conception of 
perfect manhood as Aristotle portrays it. On 
first reading there seems to be little in it to which 
a Christian can take grave conception. The 
picture he points to is that of a man who is 
just, and honourable, and magnanimous, and 
generous, and self-controlled. The fact that 
he is a little haughty in his demeanour, that he 
holds his head high, and is somewhat over- 
conscious of his own personal dignity and 
importance, does not at first seriously disturb us. 
These are comparatively trivial failings, we say, 
nor are they without a potential moral value. 
After all, he does not‘differ much in these respects 
from many a well-bred Christian gentleman, with 
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his delicate sense of honour, and his compelling 
recognition of noblesse oblige. The Christian 
gentleman, as his experience widens and his 
character matures, gradually rids himself of the 
defects of qualities in themselves admirable ; 
he gradually becomes less exclusive and more 
considerate of others, and more ready to make 
allowances for their frailties and vulgarities. 
Would not his Greek predecessor placed under 
suitable social conditions develop in a similar 
manner ? 

It is quite probable that this would be the case. 
It is quite probable that if he were placed in a 
Christian community, and were subjected to 
Christian influences, he would gradually divest 
himself of idiosyncrasies which offend Christian 
sensibilities. But we must remember that Aris- 
totle neither anticipated such a development, nor 
would he have thought it desirable. He presents 
to us his conception of manhood at its best, and 
in the make-up of that manhood conscious self- 
esteem holds an important and necessary place. 

Tis interwoven with the essential texture of the 
character, which depends largely upon it for its 
persistency and motive power. The Greek 
gentleman follows the path of virtue chiefly 
because to do otherwise would seem to him 
derogatory and undignified. Heis magnanimous, 
and brave, and generous, and self-controlled, 
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chiefly because he despises the vices of meanness 
and cowardice and libertinism, and holds those 
who practise them in contempt. Penetrate to 
his ultimate motive, and we shall find that the 
most powerful element in it is his pride. Take 
away his self-satisfaction, replace it by self- 
abasement, and his whole character falls to pieces. 
It is quite in keeping with this analysis that 
Aristotle should designate humility as a despic- 
able failing, a mark of weakness and lack of 
spirit, a quality befitting a slave, but altogether 
incongruous with the requirements of free and 
enlightened humanity. But when we turn to 
Christianity we find this estimate completely 
reversed. Christianity not merely includes 
humility in its list of virtues, it assigns to it a 
place of pre-eminent and fundamental import- 
ance. It points to it in unequivocal terms as a 
necessary condition of character growth, an atti- 
tude of mind apart from which such growth must 
be meagre and imperfect, the absence of which, 
indeed, may be taken as a sure proof of moral and 
spiritual failure. It is true that this doctrine 
has never been fully assimilated by the average 
Christian conscience, and that in Christian com- 
munities different kinds of pride are still tolerated 
and sometimes even extolled. It is not un- 
common, for instance, in religious circles here in 
England to find men held in high regard, who, 
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whatever their other graces, are certainly not 
distinguished by their lack of self-esteem ; nor 
is it unusual to hear Christian teachers supporting 
their warnings against sordid and sensual sin by 
appeals to pride of birth, or place, or personal 
acquirement. Such instances, however, only 
serve to illustrate the truth that here as elsewhere 
practice lags behind precept, and that in the case 
of this particular precept the gap between them 
is often exceptionally wide. But this in no wise 
affects the fact that the precept itself standsin the 
forefront of Christ’s demands. Nor is the further 
fact doubtful that the principle of humility has 
intertwined itself with the life of Christian com- 
munities in a manner and to a measure unprece- 
dented in the communities of pre-Christian times. 
Even when neglected in practice it is recognized 
by the average Christian conscience as an admir- 
able grace, a necessary element in the complete 
Christian character, while even those forms of 
pride which secure some measure of approbation 
in religious circles can, as a rule, only do so by 
using the phraseology and adopting the attitude 
of humility. 

Here, then, we come upon a clear-cut antithesis. 
For the Greek gentleman pride is a chief main- 
stay of virtuous character, for the Christian 
saint it is a character-destroying vice. The 
former contemns humility as a despicable failing, 
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the latter extols it as a fundamental virtue. The 
parallelism between the Aristotelian and the 
Christian conceptions of the moral life breaks 
down utterly at this point. And the discrepancy 
is a very significant one. If we examine it we 
shall, I think, find that it points to, and springs 
from, a fundamental divergence in principle and 
outlook between the two conceptions: a differ- 
ence in kind and not merely in degree. = 

Our estimate of the importance of anything 
is the outcome of an act of comparison. A hillock 
standing in a flat countryside may acquire a local 
reputation for height. But transport it to a 
mountainous region, place it where the Swiss 
Alps are seen towering over it, and it sinks at once 
into negligible insignificance. Just so it is with 
man’s estimate of himself. So long as he com- 
pares himself with his fellow-men this estimate— 
cannot be a lowly one. In some respects he may 
be conscious of his inferiority to his neighbours, 
but in other respects he can claim to be their 
equal, or perhaps their superior. The man who 
does not make this claim, who is content to 
regard himself and to be regarded by others 
as altogether their inferior, lacks self-respect, 
and the spur to attainment which self-respect 
supplies. 

Now, moral philosophy, as such, can provide 
no other standard of comparison. Its view is 
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limited to human happenings here on earth. 
Its subject-matter is the relationships which bind 
men to each other in a social state ; its effort is 
to understand those relationships, and so to 
regulate them that men may live happily and 
usefully together. It cannot without transcend- 
ing its legitimate province take other relation- 
ships into serious account. It begins with man 
and ends with man, and can provide no standard 
of comparison other than that derived from 
reflection upon man’s dealings with his fellow- 
men. Hence moral philosophy can find no true 
place for humility in its code of virtue. Aristotle, 
starting from this standpoint, was quite justified 
in stigmatizing it as he did. 

But Christianity starts from quite a different 
standpoint. It begins with God. Its subject- 
matter is man’s relationship to God, its effort is 
to regulate it aright. His true relationship, it 
teaches, is one of personal knowledge, of con- 
scious union and communion. This knowledge 
cannot be attained by any intellectual process. 
It is the outcome of faith, of spontaneous and 
instinctive recognition. Christianity assumes 
that man is endowed with faculties which render 
him capable of such recognition. The assump- 
tion may be well orill founded, but it is one which 
lies at the basis of all religious activity of the 
higher kind, it is one which all the great world- 
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religions share in common. Christianity teaches 
further that the necessary condition of faith, of 
its true activity and development, is submission 
to God’s will as declared in the person of His 
Incarnate Son. Hence Christ is to the Christian 
the perfect example of conduct, and, therefore, 
his ultimate standard of comparison. So far as 
he applies that standard his attitude must be one 
of humility. Standing beside God Himself, the 
all perfect Being, there is no respect in which his 
inferiority is not manifest. This sense of inferi- 
ority is the immediate outcome of his personal 
knowledge of Christ, and a necessary proof of 
its reality. A proud Christian is a contradiction 
in terms. Pride is a sure token of ignorance of 
Christ; the greater the pride the more complete 
the ignorance. Here, then, we find the explana- 
tion of the high place which Christianity assigns 
to humility in its hierarchy of virtues, and of 
its denunciation of pride asa soul-destroying sin. 

Christianity begins with God. That is the fact 
on which it is necessary to concentrate attention. 
It is primarily concerned with facts of super- 
natural experience. Christ claims to be the 
supreme and infallible interpreter of those facts. 
To those who accept His claim He is therefore, 
before all else, the Mediator between God and 
man. He is their perfect example not so much 
because general conformity to that example 
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would be productive of social and personal well- 
being, as because it is a necessary condition of 
personal knowledge of God and of personal union 
with Him. The Christian ethical system is the 
outcome of reflection on Christ’s conduct and 
character, and it bears ineflaceable marks of the 
origin from which it is derived. It is steeped 
through and through with supernaturalism. The 
motives to which it appeals, the ideals to which 
it points, the resources on which it depends, the 
standards of value which it applies, are all ulti- 
mately drawn from the supernatural order, and 
become ineffective, and in some cases unintelli- 
gible, if taken out of the context of that order. 
Christian morality can become prevalent only 
when Christian religion becomes prevalent. The 
conception of a world controlled by Christian 
moral principles but devoid of Christian religious 
faith is a vain and delusive dream. Faith is the 
ultimate mainspring of these principles, which 
depend upon it for their distinctive vitality and 
compelling power. Christ, it is true, preached a 
Gospel of righteousness. He announced the 
Advent of a Kingdom in which the moral law 
would reign in undisputed supremacy. But He 
made it quite plain that entrance to that King- 
dom must be effected on the supernatural level ; 
that only those who had come into conscious 
personal contact with God could become par- 
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ticipants in its blessedness. ‘‘ Except ye be 
born again,” He said, ‘‘ ye cannot see the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

This seemed hard doctrine to the inquirer 


~ to whom it was first declared. Nor is it easier 


of acceptance in these later days, when the pre- 
vailing tendency is to push the supernatural into 
the background and to form theories of life 
independently of it. But the difficulty is to 
some extent mitigated by a counterbalancing | 


consideration. For while it is true to say that | 


the Christian morality is distinguished by its 
supernaturalism, it is equally true to say that 
the Christian religion is chiefly distinguished by 
its moralism. It stands indeed unique in this 
respect. In it alone, or rather in the great 
spiritual movement of which it is the consum- 
mation, do we find the religious sense and the 


moral sense developing side by side in intimate} 


and increasing interdependence.) In every other ™ 


great religious movement of which history bears 
record #hey parted company at an early stage, 
and thenceforth pursued independent careers. 


And heir separation in the long run proved disastrous 


to both. Religion deprived of its moral ex- 
pression and field of activity soon evaporated 
into otherworldly quietism, or atrophied into 
ceremonialism, or degenerated into supersti- 
tion. Morality deprived of its religious setting 
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and sanctions quickly hardened into conven- 
tionalism, or became the cult of secluded cliques 
to whose teachings the mass of men paid small_} 
heed.) But no such break occurred in the 
development of Judaism. Jewish religion from 
the first was moral, and tended to become 
more moral; Jewish morality from the first 
was religious, and tended to become more 
religious How this came about, how it was 
that the Hebrews, alone among the peoples of 
the ancient world, grasped so decisively, and clung 

so tenaciously, to the conception of God as an 
all-righteous Being is a question worthy of careful 
consideration. To my own mind the only, 
satisfactory answer is the traditional answer. I . 
am sufficiently old-fashioned to believe that the 
account which has come down to us of a special ,,. 


revelation of God’s will unfolded on Mount Sinai ©” zi 


in the terms of a code of moral enactments is 
founded on historical fact; that behind it lies 
some unique occurrence altogether transcending 
the ordinary laws of mental and moral develop- , 
ment. But be that as it may, the fact itself 7 
cannot be gainsaid that in the life of the Hebrew 
people alone the religious and moral strains 
were from the first intermingled, and that they | 
developed in increasing interdependence. o 
Hebraism consummated itself in Christianity, 
and in the conduct and character of Christ 
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this interdependence finds its most complete 
expression. How did He Himself conceive of 
it ? (How did the religious sense and the moral 
sense stand related to each other in the workings 
of Hhs\inner consciousness? The question does 
not admit of a complete answer, for Christ gives 
us only occasional glimpses into the realm of 
His own inner experience. But it is noticeable 
that whenever He does so the same kind of 
phraseology is used: When, for instance, “a 
centurion supported his petition on behalf of 
his sick servant by the plea, “I also [I, dike 
you,] am a man under authority,” notice Christ’s 
rejoinder: “ Behold, I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.”’ “‘ This man has shown 
that he possesses the capacity of spiritual dis- 
cernment ’’—for faith in the New Testament is 
above all else capacity of spiritual discernment—- 
“In a unique degree; he, a Gentile, has pene- 
trated to My life’s inmost secret more completely 
than any even of My own compatriots and 
chosen followers.’’ In other words, Christ re- 
cognizes in the exclamation of this Roman 
soldier an echo of the deepest strain in His own 
Inner experience. He thus declares Himself to 
be primarily and essentially a man under autho- 
rity, living in the conscious and constant presence 
of One who has a right to say to Him “ Go,” or 
“Come,” or ‘ Do this or that,” in terms which 
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cannot be ignored orevaded. Thisis the master- 
strain of all His self-revelations.’ | Even in early 
boyhood we find the sense of compelling obliga- 
tion asserting itself in a decisive manner. “ Wist 
ye not that I must be about My Father’s busi- 
ness.” So He answers His mother when she 
rebuked Him for an act of apparent inconsider- 
ateness. Must: already He recognizes His re- 
lationship to a personal Power above Him whose 
claims are absolute and indefeasible. He shows 
surprise that any other claims, even those of 
His earthly parent, should be placed in competi- 
tion with these. The same note is struck in such 
ejaculations as “I came not to do My own 
will, but the will of Him who sent Me”’’; “ For 
this purpose am I sent’”’; “I have a baptism to 
be baptized with, and I am straitened till it is 
accomplished,” and we hear it ringing with 
agonized intensity when in Gethsemane the 
shadow of the Cross begins to encircle Him, 
and though His flesh shrinks in anticipation of 
the ordeal, and pleads piteously for deliverance, 
the main stream of His life’s purpose goes on 
unchecked and unabated—‘ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me: yet not My 
will, but Thine, be done.” So Christ unfolds 
His inmost self to us in glimpses brief but quite 
distinct. He reveals Himself as before all else 
a Man under Authority, the willing servant of 
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One above Him whose claims for obedience are 
absolute and all-inclusive. 

2... Now let us turn to our own inner experience 
and see what there is in it which corresponds to 
this ultimate consciousness of Christ. Among the 
many inner voices which claim our attention and 
seek to determine our conduct there is one, and 
only one, which speaks in accents of authority. 
Sense whispers, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will give you 
rapturous pleasure and delight.” Ambition 
cries, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will bestow on you wealth 
and place and power.”’ Intellect pleads, ‘“‘ Follow 
me, and I will unravel for you the secrets of the 
universe.” Emotion calls, “Follow me, and 
I will open up for you the rich treasures of beauty 
in shape and colour and sound.’ But behind all 
these another voice is heard speaking in accents 
very different and making a very different 
claim. “T bear in my hands no gifts,” it cries; 
““T offer you no rewards. But you must follow 
me. For I am the rightful monarch of your 
soul, and at the peril of that soul you must 
render me the fealty which is my due.” It is 
the voice of conscience which speaks thus, and 
the path to which it points is that of duty- 
doing. “At all costs and at all hazards,’ it 
declares, “that path must be pursued.” The 
man who listens to this voice and recognizes 
the rightfulness of this claim accepts Christ’s 
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self-description’ as his own. He declares him- 
self to be fundamentally and essentially a man 
under authority; he acknowledges his con- 
sciousness of relationship to some compelling 
power to whose behests his complete allegiance , 
is due. ~ 

If we read Christ’s self-revelation in the 
context of this analysis, are we not justified in 
inferring that in His consciousness the religious 
strain and the moral strain were so closely 
intertwined as to be almost indistinguishable ; 
that to Him conscience was not only the moral 
faculty, man’s supreme arbiter and guide in his 
dealings with his fellow-men, but also a religious 
faculty, a chief exponent of the relationships in 
which man stands to God; that its voice was 
to Him a primary utterance of God’s voice; 
that behind its authority lay God’s authority ; 
that the law of duty to which it demands obedi- 
ence was to him the law of God’s own life trans- 
lated into the language of man’s life here on 
- earth; that the religious life, therefore, as He 
conceived it, the Christian life as His followers 
call it, is primarily and essentially a life of obedi- 
ence to conscience, a life of duty-doing expressed 
in its highest terms ? 


II: 
ITS TRANSFORMATION OF MOTIVES 


Tuer problems which lie in front of us aré in the 
final issue moral problems. The world’s future 
peace and happiness depend ultimately on the 
extent to which moral forces can establish their 
predominance over those of selfishness and self- 
will. To thoughtful minds this is a truism, 
but it calls for reiterated emphasis. Amid the 
din of competing projects and policies men are 
apt to lose sight of the fact that external 
readjustments and rearrangements, however 
deftly contrived, are of permanent value only 
so far as they are inspired by moral ideals, and 
aim at the achievement of moral results, and tend 
to liberate and develop moral influences, What we 
must work and pray for is a great moral revival, 
a clearing of men’s moral vision, a widespread 
reawakening of their recognition of the supre- 
macy of the moral law, a potent renewal of their 
readiness to meet its claims. It was said of 
the late Mr. Roosevelt that his great feat was 
54 
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to rediscover the Ten Commandments. It is 
the paramount task of the present age not merely 
to rediscover but also to reapply them. 

Now if the account of the Christian movement 
outlined in the preceding chapter is substantially 
accurate, a potent revival of Christian morality 
can only take place in connexion with a corre- 
sponding revival of religious faith and practice. 
_ For the religious and moral elements in Chris- 
tianity are so closely intertwined as to be in- 
separable. Christian religion is fundamentally 
and essentially moral. Christian morality is 
fundamentally and essentially religious. The 
two elements are dependent upon each other at 
every point. The attempt to maintain either 
apart from the other can only lead to disappoint- 
ment. It has been made and is still being made. 
We have among us religionists who seem to 
concentrate on the cultivation of dexterous de- 
votionalism, and to pay small heed to that of 
virile and serviceable character. We have, on 
the other hand, moralists who seem to think 
that the Christ type of character can be repro- 
duced apart from religious aids. But neither 
attempt can lead to satisfactory results, neither 
of them represents the full mind of Christ. He 
was the world’s greatest moral teacher, but He 
was also the world’s greatest religious teacher, 
and His starting-point was religious rather than 
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moral. He did not begin by inculcating moral 
precepts nor propounding moral ideals. He 
began by warning men that they were estranged 
from God, and that nothing could be well with 
them till they had made their peace with Him 
and entered into conscious communion with 
Him. He began by telling them of the necessity 
of a new birth, of a dominating supernatural 
experience, the outcome of an act of instinctive 
recognition, of faith, of conversion. Union with 
God, personal knowledge of God, this, Christ 
taught, is man’s pressing and all-inclusive need. 
He comes from God and belongs to Him, and 
must be restless and discontented till He is 
reunited to Him. Conversion, the act of con- 
scious reunion, is an ultimate act, carrying 
with it the credentials of its own validity. As 
deep responds to deep so the God in man re- 
sponds to the Hternal and Personal Source from 
which it comes. But the God whom Christ 
knew, and whom He would have men know, is 
an all-righteous Being. Hence all true conver- 
sion implies moral antecedents, and is productive 
of moral results. For the relationship of 
friendship between two personal beings, 
between man and man, or between man and 
God, is only possible when their wills are in 
harmony, and deepens and. strengthens in 
proportion as this harmony becomes more 
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complete. Only the pure in heart can see 
God, only those who will to do His will can 
know Him, and this vision and knowledge can 
only be maintained and developed by those who 
continue steadfastly to tread the path which first 
led them into the Divine presence. fe 

Our ultimate need, in these days of con- | 
vulsive happenings, is more than a moral 
revival, it is a potent and widespread uprising 
of the religious spirit. Nothing else matters in — 
comparison with this. The world, torn and 
bleeding, is waiting for a renewed demonstration 
of Christ’s power. The whole creation is tra- 
vailing and groaning in expectation of the mani- 
festation of the Sons of God. We Christians 
claim His sonship in a superlative sense, and on 
us lies the responsibility of being the chosen 
instruments of this manifestation. How are we 
equipped for the discharge of this responsibility ? 
What resources are placed at our disposal 
for this purpose ? Our task is the establishment 
of Christ’s supremacy, and acceptance of His 
supremacy implies and depends upon sub- 
mission to the moral claim as interpreted by 
Him. In what respects is that claim, so inter- 
preted, of superior cogency ? On what grounds 
can the assertion be maintained that Christians 
enter upon the moral struggle equipped with 
resources which give them a great advantage 
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over men who do not share in their religious 
faith and loyalty ? itl 
Comparison of motives suggests one answer 
tethis‘question. Christianity does not disregard 
any of the non-religious motives which make 
for moral conduct, but it raises them to the 
supernatural level, and by doing so claims to 
enhance enormously their compelling power. / It 
{does not disdain the utilitarian motive. It 
takes man as he actually exists, and recognizes 
that the desire for personal happiness is a per- 
manent and extremely potent element in his 
complex nature. And it points to the only path 
along which lasting happiness can be attained. 
It tells him that goodness in the long run will 
pay him. That even in this world the advantage 
is generally on the side of right conduct, because 
of the inner joy and peace which it brings, 
while in the world to come this advantage will 
be overwhelming. Jesus said, ‘‘ Verily I say 
unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or’ 
children, or lands, for My sake and for the 
Gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold 
now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
persecutions, and in the world to come eternal 
life.” Here is utilitarianism of the clearest 
kind, but it is utilitarianism made practical and 
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intelligible. Goodness may or may not pay so 
far as this world is concerned. It generally 
does, but experience shows that there are many 
exceptions to this rule. But bring another 
world into account in which those who have acted 
rightly here on earth receive all the rewards, 
and those who have acted wrongly suffer all the 
penalties, and the question is no longer a ¥ 
doubtful one. mad 

Moral philosophers nowadays do not stress 
the motive of enlightened self-interest as some 
of their predecessors were accustomed to do. 
They depend chiefly on those of altruism and 
of duty: upon man’s instinctive recognition of 
his dependence on his fellow-men and of their 
claims on his service; and on his recognition, 
equally instinctive, of the supremacy of the 
moral law and of its paramount authority. 
Both motives make for noble and disinterested 
conduct, but it is only when they become 
religious that they enter the arena of conflict 
‘on favourable terms. The former motive under 
special conditions and in special relationships 
leads men and women a long way along the path 
of self-sacrificing service, but in the ordinary 
relationships and conditions of life it seldom 
causes them to travel much beyond its earlier 
and easier stages. A mother will make great 
sacrifices for her child, a lover for the object of 
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his admiration, but the non-religious humani- 
tarian who surrenders not merely his external 
goods but his time and health and comfort 
in ministering to the needs of people who are not 
connected with him by any special ties of kinship 
or friendship is an exceptional person. But 
Christians who do so are by no means excep- 
tional. The priest who leaves a well-appointed 
home and pleasant companionship and lives and 
dies in some noxious slum, the missionary who 
relinquishes the comforts and amenities of civi- 
lization and faces lifelong hardship and danger 
in a heathen land, the sister of mercy who, like 
some benignant angel, flits to and fro through 
poverty-stricken purlieus reeking with disease 
and degradation, and continues doing so till 
the summons comes which calls her hence—such 
persons are not regarded or spoken of even by 
the non-religious as acting in an exceptional 
manner. The history of the Christian movement 
causes us to regard it almost as a matter of course 
that earnest Christians should comport them- 
selves thus. For the last nineteen hundred years 
we can trace a continuous line of men and women 
who have done so. Like a golden thread their 
lives connect us with the life of Him who went 
about doing good, healing the sick, and helping 
the poor, and feeding the hungry, and cheering 
the lonely, and comforting the sorrow-stricken, 
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and who suffered untold hardships and indignities 
while doing so, who was despised by the learned, 
persecuted by the powerful, betrayed by His 
friends, driven from place to place as a homeless 
wanderer, consigned at length by a brutal 
and unjust sentence to a malefactor’s death, 
and harried thither amid the execrations of 
those He had loved and served. Here we see Chris-’ 
tian altruism in its highest expression, and the 
type thus displayed has reproduced itself to 
a greater or less extent in countless numbers of 
Christ’s followers, and has through their means 
produced a civilized order charged with altruistic 
ideals and aims to a far greater extent than any 
previous order. What has been the secret of 
this pervasive and progressive movement ? 
What has been the motive power which has 
impelled men forward along this upward path ? 
Ask any Christian worker such as those whom I 
have described, and he or she will answer in 
terms very different from those of humanitarian 
sentiment. “It is for Christ that I am ready 
to live or die,” he will say. “It is through 
Christ that I approach my fellow-men in their 
suffering and their sin. It is His voice that I 
hear appealing to me through their needs. It 
is because they too are flesh of His flesh and 
bone of His bone that I find myself drawn to 
them by the magnetism of essential kinship. 
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I must search for Christ wherever He may be 
found. My own heart confirms His witness that 
His chief abiding-place is in the lives of those 
who need my succour and support. It is Christ 
whom I see looking out on me through their eyes ; 
it is Christ who appeals to me through their 
suffering and need. It is His voice that I hear 
echoing in the message ‘ Forasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.’’’~ All this to those outside 
the circle of Christian faith will seem extravagant 
and largely unintelligible. When St. Paul de- 
clares “The love of Christ constraineth me,” 
“Tt is no longer I who live, but Christ liveth in 
me,’ the mundane moralist may dismiss his 
utterances as outpourings of ecstaticism or 
of overstrained mysticism. But not so the 
Christian moralist. ‘He will find in his inmost 
experience something which corresponds to it, 
though not perhaps in so intense a degree. He 
is conscious that through the agency -of his 
religious faith his natural altruism has been 
raised to a supernatural level and concentrated 
on a supernatural personage, and endowed, 
through Him, with supernatural significance 
and strength. 

A similar transformation is effected in the case 
at the other main motive on which natural 
morality depends—that of duty for duty’s 
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sake. Even on the natural plane this motive 
has proved itself capable of notable achievement. 
In times of great crisis it often asserts itself in 
a decisive manner, and sweeps men forward 
along the path of noble enterprise. In the great 
war we witnessed such a demonstration of its 
power on a race-wide scale. Nor is it only in 
times of great crisis that this power is displayed. 
Here in England it is true to say that reverence 
for duty is the strongest and most vital fibre 
in our national character. The average English- 
man does not always do his duty, but he will 
freely acknowledge that he ought to do it, and 
will accord to consistent duty-doers his chief 
tribute of admiration and respect. Lawrence’s 
self-chosen epitaph, “ Here lies a man who tried 
to do his duty,” is one which most healthy- 
minded Englishmen would be glad to have in- 
scribed over their graves. 

But while admitting all this to the full, ex- 
perience proves that the motive of duty for 
duty’s sake is only very partially effective as an 
instrument of moral progress. And one main 
reason of its ineffectiveness is not far to seek. 
It does not explain itself, nor does it justify the 
severity of its claims. It does not tell whence 
it comes nor by what authority it speaks. In 
times of great excitement or enthusiasm it is 
capable of asserting itself in compelling terms, 
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but in ordinary times, when confronted by every- 
day temptations and confused by every-day 
perplexities, the average man needs guidance 
more direct and authority more intimate and 
incisive than those provided by the monitions 
of an impersonal law, however majestic and 
mysterious. Christianity supplies this need, and 
it does so again by lifting the motive to the super- 
natural plane and investing it with supernatural 
significance. To the Christian, as to Christ, 
the voice of conscience is God’s voice, behind 
its authority lies God’s authority, the law of 
righteousness to which it demands submission 
is for him the supreme law of God’s Kingdom 
in heaven and on earth. Duty-doing thus 
transformed is no longer a hard and exacting 
pursuit, beyond the capacity of ordinary men, 
and tending to produce a severe and unlovely 
type of character in those who essay it. To the 
Christian it is irradiated with the warmth of 
personal loyalty and love. It is to him joyful 
co-operation with his most intimate and devoted 
‘friend. Behind the law he. is conscious of a 
personal lawgiver, whose heart beats with his, 
and whose affections are intertwined with his. 
Thus equipped, the man can face the promptings 
of inner temptation, and the pressure of outer 
opposition, with confidence and courage. With- 
out this equipment, life to the duty-doer can 
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be but a scene of strain and stress, a daily struggle 
_ against great odds, threatening much character- 
loss, and holding out no sure promise of corre- | 
sponding gain. so 
So it is with all the motives on which natural 
morality depends. Through the gate of con- 
version they pass into the region of Christian 
faith and love, and become charged with super- 
naturalism there. Thus transformed they have 
proved themselves capable of effecting moral 
regeneration and sustaining moral effect in a 
manner and measure far transcending their 
range of unaided achievement. Nor is this 
process of transformation an unnatural one. It 
is only regarded as such by those who limit their 
view to the transitory relationships of the 
temporal order, and overlook those deep-seated 
instincts which witness to man of his essential 
affinity with the eternal order. Let these be 
taken into account, and the statement will not 
be regarded as paradoxical that man is naturally 
supernatural, and that only through converse 
with the supernatural can his nature fulfil its 
true function and accomplish its true destiny. 


III 
ITS OUTLOOK THROUGH DEATH 


CHRISTIAN morality claims pre-eminence because 
of its superior motive power. It also does so 
because of its broader and truer outlook. I¢ 
takes a wider range of facts into account. Above 
all it gives a primary place in its consideration 
to an all-important fact which mundane morality 
practically ignores and cannot but ignore—the 
fact of death. 

Death is the great certainty of life. We cannot 
tell what the morrow will bring us, of good 
fortune or bad, but we can with certainty tell 
that the day will come which, so far as we are 
concerned, will have no morrow here on earth. 
The healthy-minded man does not brood over 
this anticipation, nor is it well that he should, 
but he must take it into account. And so far 
as he does so, the interpretation which he gives 
to it is bound to colour his outlook and to affect 
his sense of proportion and estimate of values. 
The man who regards death as the end of life, 
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a final exit to which there is no sequel, must in 
the nature of things assume a different attitude 
- towards the moral appeal from that which he 
would assume if death meant to him but an 
episode in a continuous stream of personal 
existence. This does not mean that he would 
not be affected by that appeal or refuse to respond 
to it. But his response would be weakened by 
countervailing considerations of a potent kind. 
The utilitarian, as he endeavours to regulate 
his life in accordance with the dictates of en- 
lightened self-interest, could not but be haunted 
by the consciousness that the self whose interest 
he seeks is an evanescent thing, a mere flickering 
flame of transient self-consciousness, liable to 
be blown into nothingness by some chance breath 
of chill air or whiff of noxious vapour. The 
altruist swept forward along the path of unselfish 
service by the vision of a regenerated world 
could not but be arrested by the question— 
What world? Whom is it that I am trying to 
serve? A series of short-lived mortals like 
myself, here to-day, gone to-morrow, generation 
following generation in endless succession. I 
am striving to enhance the well-being of the 
human race. But the human race is composed 
of individual men and women, and it is only by 
the promotion of their individual happiness that 
this well-being can be attained. But individuals 
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come and go and quickly pass away into nothing- 
ness. Is not the enterprise to which I have 
committed myself a delusive one? As delusive 
as that of trying to erect a stable edifice with 
particles of sand which slip through the builder’s 
hands as he endeavours to mould them into 
fixed shapes. The duty-doer, too, could not but 
have his misgivings, as through storm and stress 
he marches forward along his severe and arduous 
way. What is the good of it all? he cannot 
but ask at times. Cuz bono? Why should I . 
cut myself off from bright and lovely things ? 
Why should I suppress with rigorous hand my 
longings for ease and comfort and delight ?- Why 
should I exhort others to pursue a path which, 
for them and me alike, must soon end in oblivion 
and nothingness? Each of us has but one life 
to live, one brief and precarious opportunity 
for exploring its experiences and tasting its joys. 
Is it the part of wisdom to neglect this oppor- 
tunity, and deliberately to refuse to realize 
these possibilities? The man who feels the grip 
of authority on his shoulder, and who is con- 
scious that he cannot without self-degradation 
refuse to obey its monitions, will go on undeterred 
by voices such as these. But such men are 
comparatively exceptional, and even in their 
case devotion to duty can only be maintained 
by specialized effort. Conscience may establish 
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its supremacy, but it will be a supremacy exer- 
cised over unwilling subjects, over subjects who 
chafe under restrictions which seem to curtail 
their activities and arrest their development, 
and to whom it can hold out no sure hope that 
loyal co-operation will in the long run even- 
_ tuate in satisfaction more harmonious and com- 
plete than that which they could attain by 
independent effort. It is indeed beside the point 
to talk about the “long run”’ to a being whose 
life-tenure is precarious, and even if extended to 
its furthest limits seldom allows time for this 
harmonizing process to complete itself. 

So it is all along the line. The forces which 
make for the moralizing of human life remain 
comparatively weak and impotent so long as their 
field of action is limited to the temporal order. 
Philosophers in the seclusion of their studies 
may form symmetrical systems, and enunciate 
far-reaching doctrines, and deduce from them 
rules of conduct apparently clear-cut and com- 
pelling. But brought up against human nature, 
withits tempestuous animalism and its wayward 
intellectualism, what chance have their precepts 
of securing effective acceptance? The history of 
civilization does not encourage favourable antici- 
pations in this respect. It provides no instance 
of moral progress maintained on a wide scale 
apart from otherworldly sanctions ; it provides 
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numerous instances of moral decline consequent 
on the loss of or weakening of these sanctions. 

Now, Christian morality not merely does not 
disregard the fact of death, it gives it a leading 
place in its interpretation of life. Man’s life here 
on earth, it tells us, cannot be treated as a self- 
contained whole. It is the prelude to another life 
into which he passes through the gate of death. 
Its significance must be sought in the context of 
this conception. For it is charged with purposes 
of permanent import and importance whose 
fruition will be achieved in its sequel. Man is 
placed in the world to co-operate with these pur- 
poses. So far as he does so he joins himself to 
the eternal order to which they belong and 
participates in its permanence. So far as he does 
so he becomes equipped with character-qualities 
which physical death is powerless to destroy or 
deflect. So far as he does so he can look forward 
to emerging from the ordeal of death with these 
qualities strengthened and purified, and free to 
develop themselves in increasing fullness. 

Such is the Christian outlook. It takes the 
fact of death into full account and extends far 
beyond it, Death is for it not the end of life, 
but the entrance gate to fuller and freer con- 
ditions of life. The moral problem placed in this 
context becomes fundamentally transformed. 
To the mundane moralist it is one of so adjusting 
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social relationships that men may live happily 
and usefully together here on earth. To the 
Christian moralist it is that of preparing men to 
take their due place and to play their due part 
in another world; of bringing them into free 
co-operation with eternal forces which in that 
world will find their full field of activity. Doubt- 
less this effort, so far as it is successful, makes for 
man’s temporal well-being and happiness, and its 
complete success would mean the establishment 
of perfect social conditions here on earth. But 
the path to this attainment is long and arduous 
and storm-tossed. The goal of the Christian 
movement is the union of earth and heaven, the 
restoration of all things to God and to the 
blessedness of His peace. But the process of 
restoration has not made for tranquillity in the 
past, nor is it likely to do so in the near future. 
Christians do not expect this, or if they do it is 
because they have forgotten warnings often re- 
peated. “Through much tribulation,” they are 
told, “ye must enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” “ Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter in law against her 
mother in law. And a man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household.”’ If man’s sweep of vision 
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is bounded by the grave, it would be difficult to 
answer those who tell us that the Christian move- 
ment has, on the whole, made for his unhappiness 
rather than for his happiness; that it has been 
the fruitful source of political and social disturb- 
ance, and of individual suffering and privation ; 
that through it and because of it countless 
numbers of men and women have incurred pains 
and penalties which, but for it, they would have 
escaped, and which, so far as they were concerned, 
were compensated for by no corresponding gains. 
St. Paul was not overstating the case when he 
declared that, apart from their assurance of a 
future life, those who had committed themselves 
to the Christian cause would of all men be most 
miserable. 

It is well to emphasize this dilemma. Popular 
discussion of the subject is inclined to evade its 
stringency. It has become usual in such dis- 
cussion to start from the motives which dictate 
present-day human conduct and, ignoring the 
religious origin and dependency of some of the 
most potent of them, to ventilate theories of life 
which relegate its other-worldly significance to 
the background or ignore it altogether. This 
attitude is voiced by non-religious philosophers 
and is sometimes presented by them as the only 
attitude which meets the requirements of 
scientific thought. We must, we are told, take 
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facts as we find them and build up our theories 
from the materials thus provided. To include 
in these materials uncertain surmises and antici- 
pations is to introduce elements which seriously 
threaten the stability of the whole edifice of 
thought. 

We must indeed take facts as we find them. 
But foremost among these is the fact of death. 
Our estimate of its significance must dominate 
our whole conception of life and its claims. Is it 
scientific to exclude this fact from our field of 
observation and interpretation, while including 
in it a whole series of consequent facts? Touch 
this bubble of scientific assumption and it bursts. 
St. Paul touched it with the sharp point of his 
relentless logic. Notice the trend of his argu- 
ment, Man’s capacity for moral achievement 
depends ultimately on his belief in his own 
immortality, and varies in proportion to its 
strength and clearness. Christ’s resurrection, by 
_ placing behind that belief the witness of accre- 
dited historical fact, opens the door to moral 
achievement of the highest kind. The denial 
of His resurrection would close that door again, 
and shut out the bright vision which shines 
through it. The Christian who accepted that 
denial would be left worse off than he was before 
he became a Christian. He would be worse 
equipped for the perennial struggle with sin than 
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the man who had never heard of Christ; he 
would be embarrassed not merely by the frailties 
and uncertainties which he shares with them, 
but also by the depressing remembrance of dis- 
appointed hopes and of aspirations which had 
proved to be but unsubstantial dreams. St. 
Paul’s logic is unassailable. If Christ be not 
risen, His preaching is vain, our Christian hope 
also is vain; we are yet in our sins. 

We need not be unduly perturbed by the 
prevalence of negative theories, nor by their 
apparently wide acceptance. Popular discussion 
is no sure index to popular belief. Religious 
faith, here in England, at any rate,is much more 
deeply rooted in the popular consciousness than 
might appear to superficial observation. Men’s 
real beliefs are shown by their deeds far more 
than by their words. A man may tell us that 
he does not believe in a future life, or at any rate 
has no assurance that there is such a life. But 
if we find him acting in a way which would be 
unaccountable and unreasonable if life ended at 
the grave, we are justified in concluding that this 
belief is alive and active in his heart, even though 
he may himself not be fully aware that this is so. 
Instances of such action are not exceptional. 
They recur constantly in our every-day experi- 
ence, and recently we have seen them emerging 
on a far-reaching and convincing scale. 
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At the beginning of the Great War I happened 
to fall across a Canadian soldier who had hurried 
over with the first batch of volunteers. In the 
course of conversation I said to him, “ Now tell 
me what made you leave that farm of yours, 
and your wife, and little ones, and plunge your- 
self into this devil’s cauldron of death and 
suffering.” “‘Oh, I don’t know,” he replied ; “I 
just had to. There was nothing else forit.” He 
had not analysed his motives; he could not, or 
did not choose to, give any clear account of 
them. But the path of duty lay clearly in front 
of him, and that path he knew he must follow, 
whatever the consequence. The grip of authority 
was on his shoulder; he was conscious of being 
under the control of some power outside and 
above himself, which had a right to say to him 
“Go,” or ‘““Come”’ or “Do this or that,” in terms 
which he could not repudiate or ignore. He did 
not stay to ask who or what that power was, but 
instinctively and immediately he obeyed its call. 
He went out on his lonely and hazardous journey, 
never toreturn. His wife and children will never 
welcome him back to their pleasant home in the 
far West. His mortal remains lie peacefully now 
in some unknown grave in France. But he did 
his bit, he proved his manhood, and he proved, 
moreover, that intertwined with that manhood, 
one of its dominating factors, one of its deter- 
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mining principles, was belief in a Personal God 
and in a future life illumined by His Presence 
and regulated by His Love. We cannot explain 
his action otherwise. None but a Personal Being 
can command reverence of the kind which he dis- 
played. Behind the law of duty which he obeyed 
there must be a Personal Lawgiver from whom its 
compelling authority must ultimately be derived ; 
and the life-path to which that Lawgiver points 
must lead forward into a fuller life whose rich- 
ness will more than compensate for the sacrifice 
made in its attainment. To say otherwise would 
be to say that the Supreme Personal Source and 
Ruler of the Universe is less intelligent and less 
benevolent than His own creatures are. 

The case of my Canadian friend was not 
exceptional. Through the length and breadth 
of the British Empire countless numbers dared 
and suffered and died as he did. From town 
and country, from wide prairie lands and from 
crowded cities, from stately mansions and from 
humble cottages, they streamed out at the call 
of duty. Free men freely accepting the burden 
of freedom, and refusing no sacrifice in its cause. 
The determining principles of our life have been 
laid bare, and deep set among them volcanic 
forces have been revealed which can only be 
explained by the underlying belief that there is 
a God above us to whom we are accountable, 
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and that there is a future life in which that 
account will be rendered. If we find a race of 
men acting thus and enduring thus, we are 
justified in saying that that race is at heart pro- 
foundly religious, whatever its professed beliefs 
or unbeliefs may be. 

The story is told that when the first Christian 
missionaries came to one of the kingdoms into 
which England was then divided, they were re- 
ceived by its king and its chieftains in solemn 
conclave. They delivered their message, and 
there was silence for a while. Then an aged 
chieftain arose and said, ‘‘ Man’s life is like the 
flight of a frightened bird through a bright room. 
He comes in at one window from the darkness 
and gloom without, he flutters about hither and 
thither for a little time, and then goes out by 
another window into the darkness and gloom 
again. These men have come to tell us why 
he passes into those outer regions and what 
happens to him there. It is well that we should 
hearken to what they have to say.” Our old 
Saxon forefather had penetrated to the very heart 
of the matter. No interpretation of life which 
leaves unexplained the fact of death can meet 
man’s ultimate needs. The Christian inter- 
pretation satisfies this condition. It was mainly 
because it does so that our forefathers accepted 
it. It was mainly because it does so that in the 
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centuries which have elapsed since that time it 
has maintained its hold on our national life and 
intertwined itself with the vital texture of our 
national character. Storms of criticism and 
denial have from time to time passed over the 
surface of that life, but they have left its main 
current unaffected. Anglo-Saxondom as a whole 
remains Christian in sentiment and ideal and 
inclination. The main task of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church at the present time is to secure the applica- 
tion rather than the acceptance of Christian 
principles. Most of us implicitly accept these 
principles, but we often fail in seeing with suffi- 
cient clearness what our acceptance implies. In 
the great emergency which we have lately faced 
this was revealed as by a lightning flash, and we 
did not fail then to respond to the practical 
claims which the revelation carried with it. 
But in normal times our vision tends to lack 
clearness and precision. Most of us are Chris- 
tians at heart, believers in man’s immortal nature 
and destiny ; but in devising our everyday pro- 
jects we are often found acting and thinking 
and contriving as if we thought that there is no 
future life, no certain aim for which to work 
outside the limits of this world’s affairs. 

Our default in this regard is very apparent 
when we consider how few of us there are of 
whom it can be said that they have lived really 
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successful lives. We speak of this or that man 
as successful because he has carried through some 
enterprise to which he has devoted his chief 
energies. But we are not justified in applying 
this epithet to his life as a whole unless he has, 
as a result of his efforts, achieved lasting satis- 
faction and content. Now, it is a fact which I 
think few will be disposed to question that this 
latter condition is not fulfilled by the attainment 
of the objects for which we chiefly struggle and 
contrive. This is notably the case when these 
are of a selfish and self-regarding kind: such 
objects as the accumulation of wealth, or the 
attainment of personal popularity or power, or 
of social or political position. It is a common- 
place of experience that these prizes prove 
illusory when achieved. Ask any reflecting 
man who has achieved them, and he will agree 
that this is so, and the more complete his achieve- 
ment has been, the more emphatic his witness 
often is. He will tell us that such satisfaction 
as he enjoys comes to him from the memories of 
the past rather than from the contemplation of 
the present or the anticipation of the future. 
It pleases him to remember how in days gone by 
he moulded circumstances to his purposes ; how 
he overcame opposition and made his way 
through difficulties; how in the sharp clash of 
wit with wit and will with will he prevailed and 
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came out triumphant. The joy which he then 
felt was the joy of conflict, and its echoes still 
ring like music in his ears. But when he turns 
from the experiences of the past to those of the 
present, his sense of satisfaction decreases and 
tends daily to decrease still more. He has gained 
certain things indeed which make for comfort 
and grace and amenity. But their value to him 
depends altogether on his capacity for enjoying 
them, and this diminishes year by year. So far 
as his relation to them is concerned, he has 
nothing to look forward to but increasing indiffer- 
ence and distaste. He may cling to them and 
continue to prize them. But he does so far more 
because of what they symbolize for him in the 
memories of the past than because of the satis- 
faction he derives from their enjoyment in the 
present. 

This is not an overstatement of the case. Many 
instances might be cited which would justify us 
in presenting it in much more emphatic terms : 
instances of men who have attained a full measure 
of worldly success, and who have found its sequel 
to be complete disappointment and disillusion- 
ment. But it is not necessary to take these 
extreme cases into account, although they are of 
fairly frequent occurrence. It is sufficient to 
observe the attitude of the ordinary successful 
worldlings whom we meet from day to day: of 
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the men who have made their fortunes and have 
surrounded themselves with the paraphernalia 
of affluence; of the men who have achieved 
celebrity in their callings and who now in their 
declining years are regarded with esteem by their 
associates. Listen to their conversation and 
then say whether it is that of men who are con- 
tented with their present lot and their future 
outlook. If they are, how does it come that it 
is so largely reminiscent and that it tends to 
become increasingly so as age advances? that 
they tend to live more and more in the past and 
to take less and less interest in the present, till 
at length, in second childhood, as it is called, the 
~past is everything to them and the present 
nothing ? 

Self-attainment, whether in the grosser forms 
of external affluence and power, or in the more 
refined forms of artistic or intellectual culture, 
cannot be the true object of man’s life. Tried 
by the test of lasting satisfaction it is found 
altogether wanting. Man’s nature itself bears 
witness that if he is to achieve such satisfaction, 
he must not make it his direct aim, but must 
forget himself in working for some object outside 
himself, regardless of the effect of doing so on 
himself ; that it is only by losing himself that he 
can save himself. Social and philanthropic 
activity, so far as it is inspired by unselfish 
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motives, meets this requirement, and experience 
proves that the satisfaction it brings is of a much 
more lasting kind than that attained by self- 
seeking. But so long as the view is limited to 
the arena of temporal happenings this satisfaction 
is always liable to be disturbed and sometimes 
destroyed by the consciousness of the fear of 
failure. The best-laid schemes of philanthropy, 
the noblest and most single-minded efforts to 
advance the well-being of our fellow-men, as often 
as not go awry, as often as not they fail to achieve 
the objects at which they aim ; sometimes they 
seem in the long run to have done more harm 
than good, to have added to the sum of un- 
happiness rather than to have diminished it. 
Look, for instance, at the old-established charities 
which we find in existence in many parts of 
England. The men and women who founded 
them did so with the best intentions. They 
gave of their substance, and often lavishly, to 
brighten the lives, or relieve the sufferings, or 
lighten the burden of poverty, of future genera- 
tions. But see what the effect has been. In 
many cases these charities are now the source of 
almost unmitigated evil, potent instruments for 
the demoralization of the very people they were 
intended to benefit. Or take another example 
of a different kind. Half a century ago a power- 
ful educational movement was set on foot in the 
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Midlands. The men who were identified with it 
had high hopes of the results which would be 
achieved by it. They attributed our chief social 
evils to the lack of knowledge and intelligence, 
and they believed that if the great masses of the 
population were better trained and instructed 
most of these evils would soon disappear. So 
they threw themselves with enthusiasm into 
the movement, and as a result of their efforts 
new educational authorities were set up over the 
length and breadth of England, and new schools 
were erected, and laws were enacted compelling 
children to attend them, and vast sums of money 
were spent in providing for their education. But 
then came the disillusionment. A few years ago 
I happened to meet two Birmingham citizens 
who had taken a prominent part in this effort. 
They were now old men, and they could look 
back over forty or fifty years of strenuous and 
singleminded effort in this unselfish cause. They 
had reason to be satisfied, if satisfaction can be 
attained inthis way. But they were by no means 
satisfied. Their conversation suggested the 
consciousness of failure far more than that of 
success. ‘‘ We started with high expectations,” 
they said, “we hoped great things from this 
movement ; but our hopes have not been realized. 
It has achieved certain results, but these are 
meagre when compared with those which we set 
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out to achieve. Our belief in popular education 
as an instrument of social progress has proved 
itself to be ill-founded. We have spent the best 
years of our lives in promoting a project com- 
paratively futile and ineffective.” 

I don’t say they were right in their judgment. 
Old age is apt to be despondent, and these old 
men were perhaps unduly pessimistic. But 
their attitude illustrates the fact that I wish to 
emphasize: the fact that no human enterprise, 
however worthy and disinterested, can guarantee 
satisfaction to those who engage in it so long as 
their estimate of its success depends upon the 
results achieved by it here on earth. These 
results are often difficult to discern, they are often 
slow in showing themselves, and when they do 
show themselves they not seldom seem to bear 
the marks of failure rather than those of success. 

Here, then, one of the chief weaknesses of mere 
mundane morality becomes apparent. It cannot 
guarantee to man the satisfaction which he seeks. 
The utilitarian may exhort us to follow the path 
of virtue since by doing so we shall gain happiness 
and content. But his exhortations leave us cold. 
If we take this life only into account, they are 
belied by the facts of obvious experience. In 
normal times and under normal conditions good- 
ness may, and often does, make for a man’s 
temporal advantage ; but in the great emergen- 
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cies of life, when great claims are made, or great 
risks have to be run, its probable outcome is of 
the opposite kind. Take, for instance, the great 
experience through which we have lately passed. 
It would be absurd to contend that the millions 
of our fellow-citizens who faced wounds and 
death on the battlefield were promoting their 
own personal advantage by doing so, or achieving 
satisfaction of a kind which, so far as this life is 
concerned, would compensate them for the risks 
they ran and the sufferings they endured. 

The altruist approaches thequestion on a higher 
level. Work for your fellow-men, he will tell us, 
devote yourselves to the promotion of their well- 
being, and the sense of satisfaction you will attain 
will far more than repay you for any pains or 
losses you may incur. His anticipations har- 
monize with the ultimate instincts of human 
nature, and fit in with its fundamental plan. 
Man is essentially a social being, equipped 
primarily for social service, and it is only when 
he is rendering such service that he is living his 
natural life and is therefore in the way of attain- 
ing his true satisfaction. All that is best in us 
responds to the altruistic appeal, and declares 
its readiness to add its quota to the progressive 
movement of the human race. But the counter- 
question at once suggests itself, What is this 
movement ? What is its direction and goal ? 
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How am I to tell that the particular projects 
which claim my support are in line with it, and 
that by working for them, and if necessary by 
dying for them, I am promoting and not 
retarding it ? 

To these questions mundane morality can 
give no sufficient answer. History supplies in- 
numerable instances of enterprises, inspired by 
the noblest motives and carried through with 
the most devoted zeal, which have ended in 
apparent failure ; which seem to have accentu- 
ated and intensified the evils they were intended 
to remedy, and to have been the fruitful source 
of additional evils. What guarantees have we 
that the experience of the past will not be repeated 
in the present or in the future ? No guarantee is 
forthcoming so long as we limit our field of vision 
to temporal happenings. The world-problem 
is insoluble so long as we take this world only 
into account. 


IV 
ITS DEPENDENCE ON CHRIST'S 


RESURRECTION / (And Ms iad An 


Amone the historical instances of apparent 
failure, none is more striking and tragic than that 
recorded in the Gospel story. Consider how 
Christ’s life and death would have impressed a 
sympathetic and fair-minded contemporary. 
“ Here was a man,” he might have said, “ of the 
finest spiritual and intellectual fibre, of unim- 
peachable moral character, of wonderful insight 
and judgment and mental grasp, of unsurpassed 
courage and tenacity and steadfastness of pur- 
pose. He aimed at harmonizing the harsh dis- 
cords of human life and binding men together by 
ties of mutual sympathy and service, and, under 
happier conditions, He might to some extent have 
succeeded in His aim. But He did not succeed. 
He dreamed a beautiful dream, He made a noble 
effort for its realization, but the sequel proved 
the dream to be delusive and the effort vain. He 
tried to regenerate the world, and the world 
7 . 87 
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turned and rent and destroyed Him with con- 
tumely and scorn. It has been a magnificent 
failure, but its magnificence cannot conceal 
the fact that the failure was absolute and 
complete.”’ 

Such, or somewhat such, would have been his 
verdict as he watched the blood-glutted mob 
returning from Calvary, and saw interspersed 
among them Christ’s personal followers—a hand- 
ful of dejected and disillusioned peasants, cower- 
ing and fearful, anxious to conceal their identity 
and their recent attachments. These were the 
men whom Christhad trained to carry on Hiswork. 
“As my Father sent Me, so send I you,” He had 
toldthem. “ Ye are the salt ofthe earth; ye are 
the light of the world ; ye are to be as leaven ina 
lump of dough.”” Fine words, but, as the event 
proved, only words. Their chief spokesman He 
had addressed in terms of momentous import. 
“ Thou art Peter; on this rock I shall build My 
Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it : whomsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven, whomsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” 
But where was Peter now ? Huddled away some- 
where in self-sought obscurity. When the storm 
arose, he had quailed before it. He had gone out 
of his way to deny any knowledge of the Lord 
to whom he had pledged himself. He had shown 
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himself a coward and defaulter, he had passed 
into the oblivion of deserved contempt, and his 
case was more or less representative of that of his 
associates. 

So things stood on the first Good Friday. The 
facts could not be interpreted otherwise. Look 
on them as you would, they spelt failure. A cross 
standing out against the darkened sky, a human 
body hanging on it, limp and lifeless, here was 
the consummation of a movement which had 
promised so much and from which some had 
hoped so much. But subsequent events have 
proved that this interpretation, though appar- 
ently irresistible at the time, was altogether a 
mistaken one. The movement did not end thus. 
It maintained itself and grew and spread and 
increased in volume and power. Glance forward 
three hundred years, and we find the Church the 
only vital organization in the Roman Empire, 
preparing to take upon itself the world-burden 
which that Empire had become too decrepit to 
bear, preparing to face the barbarian hordes 
which were about to overwhelm the ancient 
order, and to mould their fierce and uncouth 
manhood in accordance with her own ideals and 
principles. Glance forward nineteen hundred 
years, and we find the same Church the inspiring 
centre of a civilization which, though still defiled 
with many impurities and marred by many 
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defects, can claim to be the highest and most 
progressive the world has ever seen. . 

The Christian movement has not failed. It 
has not yet indeed fulfilled its initial expectations. 
It has not yet succeeded in establishing peace and 
goodwill among men. But even detached critics 
will admit that it has achieved notable results 
of a beneficent kind. Has it now exhausted 
its energy and entered upon a stage of decrepi- 
tude and decline? This was Mazzini’s con- 
tention, and it has been repeated since his time 
by others of lesser spiritual and intellectual 
power. But it is a contention to which those 
with inside knowledge of the movement will 
demur. That the Christian Church is woefully 
lacking in many respects, that she is weakened 
by divisions and internecine quarrels, that many 
of her members are tepid and worldly-minded, 
that her devout and enthusiastic adherents 
sometimes stray sadly from the paths of sincerity 
and truth into those of double-dealing and in- 
trigue, that her leaders often lack courage and 
insight and vision, that because of these and other 
defects she has failed to play the part assigned 
to her at many critical junctures, that she is 
to a lamentable extent failing to do so at the 
present time—all this must be admitted. The 
indictment against the Church is a serious one, 
and earnest Churchmen are fully conscious of its 
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seriousness. But this very consciousness proves 
that the Christian spirit is still alive and active 
among them, and that the Christian ideal still 
sways their hearts and wills. If they were 
contented with the existing state of things, 
if they acquiesced complacently in their own 
lack of inspiration and their own low standards 
of attainment, there might be reason for fearing 
that the Christian movement had spent its 
force, and that the Christian organization had 
ceased to serve a useful purpose. But they are 
not contented, they are far from being acquies- 
cent. No one who has first-hand knowledge of 
what is taking place in Church circles in this 
country can say that this is the case, and evidence 
is forthcoming that what is happening here is 
happening in other Christian countries as well. 
Signs are not wanting which presage a widespread 
revival of Christian activity. The Christian 
message is struggling towards expression in 
terms congruous to present-day needs, and on all 
sides we find men ready to respond to it when so 
expressed. The Christian Church has no serious 
competitor in her claim for the world’s spiritual 
leadership. Her day is by no means past. 
Her task is by no means accomplished, Church- 
men themselves are quite confident of this. They 
are conscious of their own failings and aberra- 
tions, but they are also conscious that they have 
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at their disposal resources which, if properly 
appreciated and appropriated and applied, must 
ensure the final prevalence of their cause. 
Slowly it may be, but surely they find themselves 
carried forward by a movement of irresistible 
power which one day will reach its predestined 
goal of the restoration of all things to God, 
and the establishment of His Kingdom among 
men. 

What are the grounds of this confidence? It 
has been characteristic of the Christian attitude 
at every stage of the Church’s history. It was 
shared in a superlative degree by Christ Himself. 
His self-revelations include no indication of 
misgiving or doubt. Calmly and confidently 
we watch Him facing adverse circumstances ; 
calmly and confidently passing along His ap- 
pointed way with the full knowledge of whither 
it was leading him. He had no illusions with 
regard to this. The death on the Cross with all 
its attendant horrors of agony and loneliness 
and betrayal came as no surprise to Him. His 
recorded sayings show that from an early stage 
in His ministry the shadow of its anticipation 
encircled Him, and that it grew deeper and darker 
as He advanced. But there is no sign that this 
in any wise affected His inner serenity. We 
find in His demeanour no trace of faltering or 
hesitation. And the same quality has ever since 
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then been characteristic of the Christian spirit. 
Christ’s immediate followers were indeed scat- 
tered in dismayed confusion by His death, 
but a few days later we find them emerging 
from their hiding-places full of courage and 
confidence. Take the case of St. Peter as a 
representative example. He had shown him- 
self abject and poor-spirited to a degree, but 
now we find him boldly facing the Jewish 
rulers with the declaration: ‘“‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
rather than unto God, judge ye. We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.” The note thus struck has been 
maintained ever since. Timid and vacillating 
Churchmen there always have been, not seldom 
holding positions of official prominence. But 
they have never been regarded by their fellow- 
Churchmen as representative of the true Church 
spirit. This has always been one of assured 
confidence. 

How are we to explain this fact? What are 
the psychological grounds of this confidence ? 
In Christ’s own case the answer to this question 
ig unmistakable. His ultimate and uninter- 
rupted consciousness was that of a Personal 
Power above Him whose behests He was bound 
to obey. “I must,” He declared, “ be about My 
Father’s business.” “I came not to do My own 
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will, but the will of Him who sent Me.’ And 
the accordance between His will and the Divine 
will was so complete as to amount to identity. 
He Himself made this fact the basis of His claim. 
“TI and My Father are one,’ He said. ‘“ He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ Here 
was the secret of His imperturbable attitude 
in the face of apparently overwhelming odds. 
He was conscious of being under the sway of 
forces which were sweeping Him along with 
them to a predestined goal. He knew these 
forces from the inside, and _ this _knowledge 
carried with it complete assurance that they 
must in the long run prevail against counter- 
vailing forces emanating from the temporal 
order, however formidable their opposition might 
seem to be. 

The same explanation holds good with regard 
to Christ’s followers. But in their case sub- 
mission was at first very imperfect and incomplete. 
They responded to the Divine authority, but 
their response was at first only half-hearted. 
Other claimants disputed its supremacy, the 
flesh lusted against the spirit and on occasion 
gained the upper hand. Its most powerful 
weapon is the enigma of physical death. Death, 
to all outside appearances, is the cessation of 
individual life, the quenching of self-conscious- 
ness in a sea of oblivion. If this be its true 
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interpretation, what boots it to me to know 
that there is an eternal order, and that by sub- 
mitting my will to the Divine will I unite myself 
to that order? So far as I am concerned, I as 
a centre of self-conscious activity, the union 
can only be temporary and transitory. God’s 
will doubtless must prevail, but I shall not 
participate in its prevalence. I shall have 
passed into nothingness as the flame of a candle 
when it is blown. Before I am free to take my 
stand whole-heartedly on the spiritual side in the 
struggle for my soul’s supremacy, some inter- 
pretation of death must be forthcoming which 
will assure me of my own personal persistence 
through its ordeal. And this assurance must 
be given to me in the terms of definite accredited 
historical fact. Theory or conjecture is not 
enough. The fact of physical death must be 
met on its own level and its final impotence 
must be demonstrated there. Hence the neces- 
sity of Christ’s bodily resurrection to the pre- 
valence of the Christian movement. No trans- 
action on the purely spiritual plane can meet the 
requirements of the case. Christ’s first dis- 
ciples, crushed and terror-stricken by the hap- 
penings on Calvary, needed much more than 
visions or guesses or surmises. They had seen 
death apparently triumphant, they had seen 
the lacerated body quivering with agony, they 
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had watched the ebbing away of consciousness 
and the rush of darkness into the soul. All that 
now remained to them of their loved one was a 
disfigured mass of bruised and putrefying flesh 
hidden away in a tomb. Here was the symbol 
of death’s victory. Nothing less could suffice 
than that this should be transformed into a 
symbol of its defeat. This was the transformation 
which was effected when He Himself appeared to 
them again and again in bodily form and met 
their doubts with the challenge of ocular and 
tactual proof. “Handle Me, and see ;~hath a 
spirit flesh and bones, as ye see Me have? ” 
They handled and saw, and as they did so they 
too were transformed—transformed from timid 
and doubting followers into heroic leaders, bold 
and purposeful and unflinching, ready to take 
ultimate risks and to make ultimate ventures, 
Christ’s bodily resurrection was the crucial 
and determining factor in the whole situation. 
As He lives, they cried, so shall we live also. 
“ He is the Living One who became dead and is 
alive for evermore, and has the keys of Hell 
and death.”’ “‘ Christ is risen ! ? was the custom- 
ary salutation with which the early Christians 
greeted each other when they met. The three 
words are epoch-making. Their acceptance 
carries with it assured confidence of the final 
triumph of goodness, and of our share in its 
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triumph. Their rejection leaves us tossed about 
on a sea of conjecture and misgiving, with no 
lodestar in the eternal by following which we can 
hope to arrive at length at the haven of our 
heart’s desire. 


V 
ITS JUDGMENT OF VALUES 


In the make-up of human nature no quality is 
more important than that of good practical 
judgment—where by judgment I mean the 
capacity which enables a man to see things in 
their true proportions, to recognize what is 
important and what is less important, what 
matters and what does not so much matter, to 
discern in a complex set of circumstances what 
the real end is which should be pursued, and 
then to choose the appropriate methods and 
means for attaining that end. It is the posses- 
sion of this faculty which chiefly makes for 
success in life. A man may be richly endowed 
in other respects, he may be very intelligent and 
very energetic, he may have great personal 
magnetism, he may start with the advantages 
of wealth and social position, but if he lacks 
judgment he is very likely to prove a failure, and 
the prominence and power which his other 
qualities bring to him often make the failure all 
98 
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the more conspicuous and disastrous. We can 
easily call to mind instances which illustrate this 
truth. Here is a clergyman of exemplary char- 
acter and good ability, energetic and assiduous 
and devoted. How comes it that things do not 
go smoothly in his parish, that the wheels of 
the machinery creak sadly and fail to produce 
the results they are intended to produce, that 
there is so much friction and squabbling and 
quarrelling, that people who are able to help 
stand aloof, that those who do help often seem 
disheartened and confused? The explanation is 
sometimes to be found in special circumstances, 
in the deadening heritage of inactivity and 
neglect passed on to him by his predecessors, 
or in the fact that the parish includes an excep- 
tional number of cranks or faddists or small- 
minded and litigious persons. But it will be 
more often found to be due to his own lack of 
the sense of proportion, to his exaggeration of 
the importance of comparatively trivial details, 
to his insistence on introducing some ceremony 
or making some change in accustomed ritual or 
traditional routine which, though perhaps quite 
harmless or even desirable in itself, irritates old- 
fashioned susceptibilities and stirs up sleeping 
suspicions. Doubtless these susceptibilities and 
suspicions are often in themselves very silly, and 
the people affected by them are often ignorant 
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and prejudiced. But even those who are not 
affected by them are inclined to ask, Is it worth 
while to cause this disturbance for so small a 
gain? Does the Vicar set such store by this 
innovation as to justify him in weakening his 
influence and crippling his usefulness in order to 
effect it? If he does, his judgment must be at 
fault ; if he does not, the same verdict holds good. 
In the former case he betrays a meagre and 
inadequate conception of the true objects of 
Church activity ; in the latter case he shows 
that he has much to learn with regard to the 
means by which these objects must be achieved. 
Hither he does not see clearly the goal at which 
he is aiming, or he has an imperfect knowledge 
of the road thither. If we followed him, we 
should not be unlikely to get involved in con- 
fusion and difficulty. So we had better stand 
aside and let him go his own way as best he can. 
He lacks judgment, and is therefore unfitted for 
leadership. 

Take another example drawn from a different 
department of life. We often hear it said of this 
or that public man, .“ He is a clever politician, 
but he is not a real statesman.” We recognize 
at once the important character of the distinction 
thus drawn, and if we analyse it we find again 
that it depends largely upon this question of 
judgment. What is meant by a clever politician 
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is a man who sees clearly the object next at hand 
and the easiest means of attaining it, who is an 
adept in the arts of manipulation and sometimes 
of intrigue, who is a facile comer of catch phrases 
and plausible proposals. By the use of such 
devices he may for a time, perhaps for a con- 
siderable time, secure a popular following and 
maintain himself in a position of power. But 
if he is to leave a permanent impress on the age 
in which he lives, if his name is to be recorded in 
history as that of a real statesman, he must be 
endowed with qualities other than those of 
superficial facility and adaptability. He must 
be able to take large views, to discern the trend 
of events and the nature of the forces which are 
determining it. These forces are not always or 
generally represented by popular predilections, 
or voiced by popular cries. Mob enthusiasms are 
proverbially fickle; the samemob which shouted 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David” a few days 
later cried “ Crucify Him! He is not fit to live.” 
The real statesman is little affected by mob 
judgments. In a democratic society he must 
deal with the mob and secure its support, and it 
is a chief defect in the democratic system of 
government that he may be tempted to use. 
unworthy arts in doing so. But even the man 
who declaims on public platforms about the will 
of the people, and the popular mandate, and such- 
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like grandiloquences, if he is a statesman and not 
a mere superficial or self-seeking demagogue, is 
little affected or deflected by his own declama- 
tions. His ultimate purpose is not to obey the 
popular mandate, but to dictate it; not to con- 
form himself to the will of the people, but to 
dominate it by his own will. Statesmanship so 
described may be inspired by noble ideals and 
promoted by worthy means. It may be states- 
manship such as that of Christ or Paul, inspired 
by the ideal of the establishment of God’s King- 
dom among men, and promoted by the forces of 
noble character and self-sacrificing service and 
boundless sympathy and vigorous intellect. Or 
it may be statesmanship such as that of Lenin, 
inspired by an ideal which we regard as abnormal 
and grotesque, and promoted by the forces of 
terrorism and unrestrained cruelty and rapine 
and bloodshed. But the essential quality in both 
these cases is alike. Christ and Paul were states- 
men of the noblest and most exalted type. Lenin, 
so far as the information at our disposal enables 
us to judge, possesses the same quality in a 
debased and inverted form. It is the quality of 
judgment, the quality which enables the man 
who possesses it to penetrate beneath the surface 
flow of events and to discern something of their 
real purpose and trend; which enables him, 
therefore, to estimate things at their true worth, 
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to see which are permanently important and 
which have only a transitory significance. 

Good judgment depends chiefly on length and 
breadth of view. The further a man’s outlook 
extends, the more facts he takes into account, 
the more likely he is to deal with any particular 
situation in a wise and far-seeing manner. He 
must doubtless also be endowed with sufficient 
mental and moral vigour to enable him to grasp 
these facts as a whole and to draw appropriate 
conclusions from them. Men who are wanting 
in this respect merely get confused as their 
experience extends, and are often unable to form 
any judgment at all. But given these qualities, 
the principle holds good that men of narrow and 
contracted outlook are, generally speaking, men of 
bad judgment, and that it is only by widening 
and lengthening their outlook that this defect is 
remedied. 

These considerations fit in with the statement 
already made, that, taking life as a whole, the 
religious way of regarding it and dealing with it 
is the only satisfactory way; that we cannot 
interpret the natural without the help of the 
supernatural; that the world’s problem is in- 
soluble if we take this world only into account. 
If success in life depends chiefly on good judg- 
ment, and if good judgment depends chiefly on 
length and breadth of view, then only he can deal 
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with life successfully who takes the dominating 
fact of death into account and whose sweep of 
vision includes and extends far beyond it. 

The outlook thus established relieves him of 
the fear of failure and of consequent depression 
and disappointment. No failure is possible for 
the man whose will is united to God’s will. God’s 
will must in the long run prevail. The true 
Christian is of all men the most buoyant and 
light-hearted. Depression and gloom are alto- 
gether alien to the Christian spirit. Men are 
depressed when their plans go awry, when the 
results at which they have aimed are not achieved. 
But the true Christian is immune from this inflic- 
tion. The plan which he is working out is not his 
plan, he is not responsible for it. The results 
of his work are not his affair ; they are the affair 
of Him who set him his life’s task. His sole 
concern is obedience to the Divine command. 
Of the final outcome of his obedience he is 
assured. He knows that all things must work 
together for good to them that love God; so he 
casts his care on Him and boldly and buoyantly 
faces the dangers and difficulties of life, and 
engages in its enterprises just as a soldier does 
who trusts his General and has full confidence 
in his generalship. The plan of the campaign, 
the manceuvres on the battlefield, the advance 
here, the strategic retreat there, these are not 
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his concern. When the battle is over and 
the victory won it will be time enough to 
analyse these different movements, and to see 
how they harmonized with each other and de- 
pended upon each other. But until then his 
sole preoccupation is to do as he is told by his 
superior officer—not less, and not more. 

And just in the same way the religious out- 
look is the great corrective to impatience. 
Impatience is often the offspring of idealism. 
Every idealist is apt to be impatient, and the 
more he is swayed by his ideals the more im- 
patient heis apt to become. Take an interesting 
example on a large scale. Take the great move- 
ment which is coming to consciousness and 
acquiring momentum all over the civilized world, 
and which has for its object the uplifting of the 
common people and the amelioration of the 
conditions under which they have hitherto lived. 
It is essentially an idealistic movement, a natural 
and necessary outcome of the Christian move- 
ment, though it does not always acknowledge its 
parentage. Itsleaders here and elsewhere have 
dreamed a dream of a reconstituted society, and 
with unstinted ardour are working for its realiza- 
tion. But they find their efforts to a large extent 
thwarted and baffled by opposing interests and 
claims which their enthusiasm causes them to 
regard largely as emanations of stupidity or 
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selfishness. Hence comes impatience, in some 
cases rising to the point of infuriated irritation. 
High-handed and violent methods of overcoming 
opposition are advocated, methods which if 
adopted would inevitably: lead to confusion and 
convulsion and possible bloodshed and untold 
loss and suffering, and would in the final issue 
leave the proletariat in a worse plight than it 
hitherto had been. 

Now, here in England counsels of this kind 
have not prevailed nor are they likely to prevail. 
Most of the responsible leaders of the Labour 
party are averse from them, nor do the rank and 
file of the party as a whole respond to them. 
We hear a good deal of frightened talk about 
the danger of Revolution, but it is mostly the talk 
of London clubmen and journalists, with little 
or no first-hand knowledge of the real sentiments 
and attitude of the working classes. People 
who have lived and worked in the great centres 
of working-class population, in those great 
industrial districts of the North and Midlands 
where movements can arise and organized action 
on a large scale is possible, do not to any serious 
extent share in these gloomy anticipations. 
They are not without anxiety, but they know 
the kind of men who live and work there, and 
this knowledge assures them that at present, at 
any rate, only a very small section of them are 
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prone to extreme and violent courses. They may 
listen to and applaud the advocacy of such 
courses, but when it comes to practical action 
their judgment is, on the whole, well balanced 
and their instincts sound. 

Now, why is this the case? Why is it that here 
in England we can, on the whole, depend upon the 
judgment of the common people, and can regard 
without serious dismay their acquisition of in- 
creasing political power? I may be mistaken, 
but I believe that the main explanation is to be 
found in the religious tradition and atmosphere 
which have maintained themselves to a greater 
or less extent in every section of English society. 
The leaders of the Labour Movement are them- 
selves, many of them, deeply religious men, and 
even those who make no religious profession have 
been for the most part brought up in surroundings 
charged with religious influences and ideas, and 
the same statement holds good of the bulk of their 
followers. Most Englishmen of all classes start 
instinctively with the religious outlook and from 
the religious presupposition: from the pre- 
supposition that life here on earth is not a self- 
contained whole, but that it will find its sequel 
and its interpretation in a future life. They are 
not always themselves aware that this is the 
case. Hurried along by the pressure of present- 
day needs or by the allurement of material ideals, 
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they may detach themselves from religious 
organizations, and neglect the practices of 
religious devotion. But the religious strain is 
interwoven with the texture of their manhood, 
and exercises a powerful though often an un- 
conscious influence in the determination of their 
judgments and the direction of their conduct. 
This, I believe, is the main explanation of the fact 
that here in England we are comparatively free 
from those violent uprisings of social and political 
impatience which elsewhere have wrought such 
havoc. Men whose outlook is bounded by the 
grave cannot but be impatient if their schemes 
are slow in maturing. It is little satisfaction to 
them to be told that future generations will reap 
the fruit of their efforts. They want themselves 
to see and taste that fruit before they pass into 
nothingness. But men whose outlook extends 
into eternity can be content to wait. The 
enterprise on which they have embarked belongs 
to the eternal order. Why should they chafe 
because its opening stages are slow in developing 
themselves ? The forces with which they have 
allied themselves are permanent and irresistible. 
Why should they be restive if their onward flow 
seems to be retarded for a time by opposing 
obstacles ? Sooner or later these must be over- 
thrown, and the time and manner of their over- 
throw it is not for them to determine. Contrite 
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they may and ought to be if the coming of the 
Kingdom is delayed by some fault or negligence 
of their own. Impatient they cannot be with- 
out impugning God’s supremacy, and questioning 
His manner of working out His designs and 
bringing His purposes to pass. The more re- 
ligious a man is, the stronger his faith, and the 
more clear-sighted his devotion, the less impatient 
he will become. 
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THE CARE-LESS LIFE 


I 
ANXIETY AND UNHAPPINESS 


Tux Christian life is often spoken of in terms 
which imply that, whatever its outcome in 
another world may be, it is, so far as this world 
is concerned, a somewhat sombre and strained 
affair—a life of which the master-notes are suffer- 
ing patiently borne, and self-sacrifice readily 
made, and strife and struggle courageously faced. 
Its outer aspect may be described thus, and was 
so described by Christ Himself. “In this 
world,” He warned His followers, “ye shall have 
tribulations,” and the subsequent history of the 
Christian movement fully justifies His anticipa- 
tion. But He does not leave the matter there. 
“Be of good cheer,” He tells them; “I have 
overcome the world. My peace I give unto you: 
let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them 
be dismayed.” Statements such as these are not 
exceptional, They form the refrain of the whole 
113 
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Gospel teaching. There can be no doubt that 
Christ promised His disciples inner satisfaction 
of a kind which would far more than compensate 
them for the outer vicissitudes and hardships of 
which He warned them. There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that when He spoke thus He referred 
not merely to anticipated blessedness in the 
future, but to actual experiences in the present. 
“Life here on earth is well worth living. It 
brings far more happiness than sorrow in its 
train”: Fortune’s favourites speak thus, men 
pleasantly circumstanced and plentifully and 
healthily endowed. Can a consistent Christian 
speak thus as he passes through a world dark- 
ened by sin and agonized by suffering ? Can he 
honestly declare that the master-strains of life, 
as he experiences it, are those of happiness and 
cheerfulness and content ? that it is well worth 
living for its own sake here, whatever its sequel 
hereafter may be? 

His answer to this question is to a large extent 
dictated by his attitude to the future. Anxiety 
is the chief cause of human unhappiness. Christ 
exhorts His disciples to take no thought for the 
morrow. He inculcates upon them the duty of 
carelessness in the strict sense of the term—of 
freedom from gloomy anticipations and fore- 
bodings. If we could act upon His precept we 
should have advanced a long way towards the 
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attainment of happiness. When trouble is actu- 
ally upon us we can summon the resources of 
our manhood to meet it. The effort to do so 
may be a strenuous one, but it carries compensa- 
tions with it. Faced with a difficult situation, 
confronted with formidable obstacles, brought 
up against circumstances which threaten him with 
disappointment or even with disaster, the man, 
if he is a true man, will not flinch nor quail; he 
will clench his teeth, and set his feet firmly, and 
stand against the storm. His will becomes tense, 
his intelligence alert. The time has come for 
vigorous and resourceful action; he is involved 
in a hand-to-hand conflict from which he is deter- 
mined to emerge victorious, and the joy of the 
conflict is often so considerable that he is con- 
scious of it alone, and almost forgets the pain and 
strain which it involves. Ask any strong, healthy 
man what his happiest times have been, and he 
will not point to the tranquil periods of his life, 
but to those in which he was hard put to it to hold 
his own against the mischances of fortune or the 
opposition of his fellow-men. Of course there 
are experiences to which this rule does not apply. 
Now and again trouble descends with a crushing 
blow, which stuns us for the time, and deprives 
us of the power to will, and almost of the desire 
to live; times when thought is an agony, and 
effort an impossibility, when we find ourselves 
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surrounded by thick clouds of loneliness and 
despair through which no light can penetrate. 
But such calamities are exceptional. Many men, 
perhaps the majority of men, only know of them 
through hearsay. If it were only the actual ills 
and misfortunes of the present that they had to 
deal with, the verdict of many men would be that 
life, as they find it, is well worth living, and that 
they would not exchange it for one of greater 
ease and less turmoil, even if an opportunity 
of doing so were offered to them. 

But the case is different when we pass from 
the region of present experience and project 
our thoughts into the unknown mystery-land of 
the future. We cannot help doing so, nor is it 
well that we should try. The power of living 
in the future, and for the future, is the peculiar 
prerogative of human nature. Brute animals, 
so far as we know, live almost wholly in the 
present. They take experiences as they come, 
and enjoy them or suffer from them, as the case 
may be. Their field of mental vision does not 
extend beyond them, or only does so in a vague 
way and to a very limited extent. Man, on the 
contrary, lives mostly in the future. His 
thoughts and efforts are chiefly directed to the 
pursuit of aims not yet achieved, to the attain- 
ment of some kind of well-being more satisfying 
and complete than that which his present condi- 
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tions of life afford. This capacity for forming 
ideals, and working for them, is the distinctive 
capacity of human intelligence, and the more 
intelligence develops, the more cultured and 
civilized man becomes, the more completely does 
it exercise its sway. To tell a man not to trouble 
about the future, but to concern himself solely 
with the exigencies of the present, would be 
poor advice ; it would be all one with telling him 
to atrophy his intelligence, and to reduce himself 
to the level of instinctive animalism. 

Christ gave no such advice. His whole appeal 
was to man’s idealizing faculty; His constant 
insistence was on the importance of strength- 
ening and clearing it. It was to the future that 
He constantly pointed, and His master-effort 
was to incite men to live in it, and for it. But 
the future contains possibilities of evil as well 
as of good, and the man who thinks of the future 
cannot but be conscious of the former. The 
element of foreboding is intertwined with all our 
anticipations, and sometimes asserts itself in 
overmastering terms. Many men are by tem- 
perament disposed to view things thus, nor 
can they by any effort of will rid themselves of 
this disposition. They cannot help taking 
gloomy views; they cannot help fearing and 
expecting things will go awry. It is impossible 
to argue them out of this state of mind. Plenty 
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of arguments are easily forthcoming, but they 
produce little effect. ‘‘ Why should you antici- 
pate that things will go awry? No one can 
predict what the future has in store, and it is 
as likely to bring you good fortune as bad. And 
even if trouble threatens, what is the advantage 
of meeting it half-way, and suffering from it 
before it comes? When it does come, it will be 
time enough to deal with it. Sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof. Let us be satisfied if we 
can cope with this. We shall be less likely to 
do so if we sap our energy by brooding over 
possibilities of oncoming evil which may never 
occur. If you cannot view the future save 
through these dark-coloured spectacles, better 
close your eyes to it, and refuse to think about 
it at all.” 

Advice of this kind is quite sound and healthy, 
but it is seldom effective. People to whom it 
is offered may agree with it in theory, but they 
generally find themselves unable to follow it in 
practice. They have contracted the worrying 
habit, and cannot free themselves from it. A 
friend of mine, so afflicted, told me that he hap- 
pened to mention this to Mr. Gladstone, with 
whom he was on intimate terms. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s comment was: ‘ When thoughts of that 
kind occur to me at night, I merely say ‘ This 
is not the time,’ and turn over on my other side 
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and go to sleep.” “ It was all very well,” my 
friend said, “ for Mr. Gladstone to speak thus. 
His will-power was sufficient to enable him to 
follow his own advice. But mine is not sufficient. 
I cannot argue myself out of my anxieties. I 
cannot sweep them aside with a lofty gesture. 
They haunt me and distress me, and make life a 
misery for me. They keep me awake at night ; 
they interpose their chilling influence even in 
times of brightness and peace. Yes, they whisper, 
to-day the sun is shining and the birds are singing, 
but what about to-morrow, and the thunder- 
storm which threatens then? I cannot close my 
ears to these voices, for I know that their pre- 
dictions may prove true.” 

How are we to deal with this evil? How are 
we to substitute for the atmosphere which 
anxiety for the future engenders one of joyousness 
and hope? Christ exhorts us to do so, and His 
life-story proves that He Himself knew how to 
do so. He had plentiful cause for anxiety and 
care. The future loomed very darkly before 
Him. It was filled not merely with possibilities, 
but with certainties, of oncoming sorrow and 
suffering. The shadow of the Cross became 
darker for Him every day, and the path by which 
He approached it was one of increasing weariness 
and pain, But there is no sign in His ordinary 
demeanour that these anticipations seriously 
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perturbed Him. Calmly and peacefully we see 
Him going in and out among men, welcomed as 
an agreeable guest at the banquets of the rich, 
equally at home at a simple village feast, sharing 
in its innocent festivities and ready to play His 
part in promoting them. We see Him sitting 
quietly in Lazarus’s humble home, chatting 
with Mary while Martha prepares the evening 
meal. We see Him surrounded by children, and 
delighting in their freshness and innocence. 
We watch Him arranging for the feeding of the 
hungry multitude, or providing for the rest 
and refreshment of His disciples, or stopping the 
funeral procession as it passes out of the little 
hillside town, and restoring her loved one to the 
sorrowing widowed mother, or, tortured with 
agony on the Cross, looking down on His own 
mother at its foot and providing for her comfort 
and consolation when He was gone from her. 
Scene after scene of a like kind pass before our 
eyes, and the impression they convey is vivid 
and unmistakable. Itis that of a man brimming 
over with kindliness and humanity and tender 
feeling, responding quickly to all the little ameni- 
ties of life and appreciating them to the full, 
delighting in human converse, delighting in 
the beauties of nature, an inspiring companion, 
an agreeable guest, a devoted and loyal friend, 
diffusing round Him wherever He went an 
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atmosphere charged with brightness and hope- 
fulness and heaven-warmed love. 

And what is true of Christ is true to a greater 
or less extent of His faithful followers. There 
have been mournful and gloomy saints, but 
their mournfulness and gloom have been detri- 
ments to their saintliness, not its offspring. 
And they are exceptions to the general rule. 
In the great majority of instances those who 
have been given a place in the Church’s Kalendar 
have been men and women of joyous and 
tranquil ways. Their outward circumstances 
have often been untoward, but their inner lives, 
when once they had attained the vision they 
had been struggling for, have nearly always been 
marked by graciousness and serenity and hope. 
Take the case of St. Paul, for instance. He was 
naturaliy of a strained and high-strung disposi- 
tion, the kind of man who is apt to worry and 
chafe. And the surroundings of his life were of a 
kind calculated to foster this tendency. From 
the time when he met Christ on the road to 
Damascus he had to face an uninterrupted series 
of difficulties and hardships and deprivations 
—cut off from his early companionships and as- 
sociations, meeting with opposition and _ per- 
secution wherever he went, embroiled in fierce 
controversy with some of his fellow-Christians, 
engaged in the arduous task of organizing a 
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far-reaching ecclesiastical system, burdened with 
the care of all the Churches, with nothing to 
look forward to but increasing opposition, 
ending in imprisonment and death. Here was 
real cause for worry and anxiety ; here was a man 
who might have been excused if he lay awake 
at night trying to think out well-nigh insoluble 
problems, and trying to find some way of sur- 
mounting well-nigh insurmountable obstacles. 
But there is no indication that he allowed life 
to affect him thus. Read through his epistles 
and we shall find indeed many passages which 
exhibit him as a vehement controversialist, a 
strong and masterful leader, a powerful and 
painstaking thinker. But turn from these 
passages to those in which he speaks of his real 
self, of his inner life and experiences, and we find 
ourselves at once in a tranquil and assured | 
atmosphere. We find ourselves brought into 
contact with a soul which is no more disturbed 
by outer vicissitudes than the depths of the 
ocean are by the storm which rages on its sur- 
face. “The tribulations of the present time 
are as nothing compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed.” “I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the 
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love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
* Rejoice in the Lord alway.” ‘“ Rejoice ever- 
more.” “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering.” 

St. Paul had learnt the secret of a happy life 
from his Master. What was that secret, and how 
is it to be learnt ? 
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THE SECRET OF JESUS 


f THE secret of Jesus,-the-seeret-ef 
of a life free from anxiety and worry, is the 
dominance of an overmastering passion. Take 
the nearest and most frequent analogy provided 
by the experience of ordinary human life. Take 
the love of man for woman and woman for man. 
We cannot account for it by any reasoned 
analysis. A man does not fall in love of pre- 
meditated design, he does not argue himself, nor, 
by any effort of will, force himself into love. 
He meets some one to whom his nature instine- 
tively responds, and gradually or quickly this 
response strengthens, till the day arrives 
when he becomes aware that his happiness 
depends upon life-union with the woman who 
has aroused it. Doubtless this experience has 
its antecedent conditions which later on he can, 
if he thinks it worth while, to some extent 
analyse and distinguish. The self which thus 
seeks completion in another self is the outcome 
124 
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of the interplay of many forces and influences; of 
natural endowments, of hereditary tendencies, 
of education, of social surroundings; and the 
same statement holds good of the other self. 
They are at first congenial to each other, and later 
on become necessary to each other, because their 
dispositions correspond, and this correspondence 
is largely due to the circumstances of their birth 
and training. But at the time of the experience 
itself there is little or no consciousness of this 
antecedent process. The only consciousness 
is that of being under the sway of a great 
passion, masterful and dominating and all- 
absorbing. 

How does this affect the man’s general out- 
look, his way of regarding and treating the people 
he meets, and the affairs he has to transact, in 
the ordinary intercourse of life? At first it 
generally has to some extent the effect of se- 
cluding him from them, and lessening his interest 
in them. Lovers are at first proverbially selfish. 
They are inclined to think only of each other, 
and to be absorbed in each other’s companion- 
ship, and this means to some extent neglecting 
their former friendships, and cutting themselves 
off from their former pursuits. But this is 
only a passing phase. Friends soon begin to 
reassert their rights, business affairs have to be 
attended to or they will go awry. Liven the 
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most devoted lover has to maintain his place, 
and to discharge his duties, as a member of the 
community to which he belongs. But he does 
so in a new spirit, and with a new zest and energy 
and hopefulness. The experience which has 
come to him transforms the whole world for him, 
it illumines everything with its own radiance. 
The sun shines more brightly, the birds sing more 
sweetly, the landscape reveals new beauties, 
commonplace incidents become more interesting, 
everyday intercourse more attractive, even the 
drudgery of monotonous toil no longer depresses 
him as it used to do. And then as to his worries 
and forebodings, those anxieties for the future 
which are the chief cause of man’s unhappiness, 
what about them ? Why, he finds that they have 
disappeared as the mountain mist melts away 
before the rising sun. They have not been 
confuted by any argument, nor expelled by 
any act of will. They have passed out of the 
arena of his consciousness; he no longer thinks 
about them nor is distressed nor depressed by 
them. He looks out on the future and he sees 
it peopled with bright forms and pleasing 
anticipations ; he has found his heart’s desire, 
and this suffices him not merely for to-day, 
but also, as he imagines, for the days which 
are yet unborn. 

}, This experience, which we cannot call fanciful 
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or exceptional, for it is as old as human history 
and is being re-enacted every day, provides, as 
F-have-said,, the nearest analogy to the master- 
experience of Christ, and of those who approach 
the problem of life under His guidance. Christ 
was dominated by an overmastering passion. 
He was dominated by love for God. God was 
the one supreme and all-inclusive object of His 
heart’s desire. He lived in constant communion 
with Him. His will was in complete accordance 
with the Divine will, and the acts and words in 
which His will expressed itself had for their sole 
aim the effecting of God’s purposes and the 
establishment of His supremacy. Looking out_ 
on life thus it is little wonder that He was un- 
disturbed by its passing trials and rebufis, that 
He could gaze into the future with clear and 
confident eyes, and through the gloom-clouds 
of threatening calamity could see the fair land 
of promise where His Father dwelt and where, 
when He had finished the work which had been 
given Him to do, He would rejoin Him. Doubt- 
less there were times when physical or mental 
anguish was so acute that His consciousness of 
the Divine Presence seemed for a moment to 
become blurred and indistinct. Such an ex- 
perience seems to have come to Him in Geth- 
semane, and to have repeated itself in more 
intense form on the Cross, But in each case 
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it was only temporary, only a passing storm 
on the surface of a life-stream which went 
on unchecked and unabated. “ Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me,” He 
pleaded as He lay outstretched in Gethsemane ; 
but His next words, “‘ Not My will, but Thine, 
be done,” retract the plea. “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? ” He cried 
as He hung in agony on the Cross; but 
His final words, “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My Spirit,’ show that before the 
end came He knew that God had not forsaken 
Him. 

2. As Christ was, so Christians are, though in a 
very imperfect degree. They are Christ men, 
men who share Christ’s spirit and act on His 
principles, and look out on life and its experiences 
as He looked out on them. The Christian life, 
in its ultimate analysis, is the life of the love of 
God. The initial act by which a man enters 
consciously into that life is, if we may so describe 
it without irreverence, an act of falling in love 
with God. This episode, or rather its different 
aspects, is referred to in the New Testament as 
faith, or conversion, or regeneration, and just as 
in the case of its human analogy it has its 
antecedent conditions, about: which«I-shall 
-have~moreto-say~later~on. Only the pure 
in heart can see God; only those who will to 
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do His will can know Him. But the experience 
itself is spontaneous and instinctive; it is 
the response of the self to another self in 
which it finds its complement and completion. 
Sometimes it comes as love at first sight comes, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, like the lightning 
flash in a darkened sky. Sometimes, like the 
gun rising up behind the eastern hills, it is the 
consummation of a gradual process. But sudden 
or gradual, the outcome is the same. The man 
has found God, and has bound himself to Him 
by ties of conscious loyalty and love, and he 
knows that henceforth life has but one centre 
for him ; that all its efforts and experiences come 
from God and lead back to Him; that, like 
the angels whom Jacob saw descending and as- 
cending the celestial ladder, they bear messages 
of love from God to him, and can, if he will, bear 
back similar messages from him to God. It is 
thus that he looks out on life, and interprets the 
different strains which make up its complex 
melody: He has learnt that its master-strain 
is love, and as he listens to this even apparent 
discords become parts of an all-embracing har- 
mony. The cadence of God’s love fills his ears, 
the brightness of God’s love illumines his vision, 
the warmth of God’s love wraps him round as a 
mother enfolds the child whom she bears in her 
arms. He isa God-lover, dominated by an over- 
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mastering passion which carries him forward 
with it, to the fulfilment of its purpose and the 
| completion of its desire. 

Such is the Christian life, the Christ life, in 
its fullness of expression. Very few of us can 
hope to attain this fullness, for we are weak and 
fallible and encumbered with many faults and 
defilements. But those of us who have been 
born again, those of us who through the gate of 
conversion have been ushered into God’s Pre- 
sence and have seen Him face to face, are con- 
scious that they have resources placed at their 
disposal which, if they can but use them to the 
full, will raise them above the vicissitudes of 
ordinary life, and enable them to face its trials 
with equanimity and hope. Now and again 
this consciousness asserts itself vividly and over- 
whelmingly. ‘I was on my way. home one 
clear night,” said a rough collier, “and as I 
looked up into the sky, by gum, He came down - 
and spoke to me.” The experience thus de- 
scribed in crudest terms comes occasionally to 
all converted men and women. Episodes of 
the kind stand out in their memories as sun- 
illumined peaks stand out in a landscape other- 
wise dull and monotonous. That morning at 
the altar when the full significance of the mys- 
terious rite which was being enacted there 
came home to us, and we realized that God was 
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giving Himself to us to be our meat and drink ; 
that time of great sorrow or of great joy, when 
the storm of emotion swept the veil from God’s 
face and we saw His eyes look into ours; that 
evening when, in the peace and quiet of our 
home surroundings, we suddenly became con- 
scious that the room in which we sat alone was 
filled with the Divine Presence. These are the 
sacred moments of life, moments when doubts 
vanish, and perplexities are forgotten, and 
anxieties cease to trouble us. They pass by, 
and we descend into the shadow-land again ; but 
they have taught us that it is but a shadow-land, 
and the remembrance of them to some extent- 
sustains us in treating it as such, and in refusing 
to allow ourselves to be deluded by its dreams 
or terrified by its nightmares. -But what if they 
did not pass by? What if our consciousness 
of God’s Presence and of His love for us were 
constant and continuous? What if we were so 
in love with God that our love had become our 
one overmastering passion? Should we not 
then have attained to the care-less life, the life 
of unruffled serenity and confidence and happi- 
ness and hope ? 

Human history records only one instance in 
which this continuity has been maintained, and 
even in that case once or twice it seems to have 
been interrupted, though only momentarily and 
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superficially. So we must not be surprised or 
disappointed if, in our case, such interruptions 
are frequent and often prolonged ; if for lengthy 
periods God’s face seems to be hid from us and 
His voice silent. This has been the experience 
of many of the greatest saints. Even the most 
devoted lovers of God have had to pass through 
valleys of spiritual dryness and darkness where 
the light of love became dim and flickering, and 
they had to throw themselves back upon the 
resources of their faith and hope, and to maintain 
the struggle by their aid. This everyone will 
expect who knows his own nature, and the 
volcanic forces of evil which lie dormant there, 
ready to be aroused at any moment into activity 
by their allies in the outer world. But the aim 
of every true Christian must be to strive towards 
continuity ; so to order his life’s course that 
amid all its changes and chances his heart may 
surely there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found. This is the supreme and all-inclusive 
effort of the Christian hte—the effort to realize 
the Fatherhood of God and to live in its con- 
stant and uninterrupted consciousness. Just 
so far as this consciousness is attained will life 
unfold for us its treasures of inner peace and 
happiness. 

How are we to set about the task of its at- 
tainment? Along what lines must we essay 
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this great enterprise which, beginning with con- 
version, consummates itself in the full vision of 
God and unbroken communion with Him ? 
These are important questions well worthy of 
our careful consideration. 


IIT 


Tue analogy I have already used may help us 
in answering the questions with which the pre- 
ceding chapter ends. I ventured to compare the 
relation between the Christian and God with the 
human experience which most nearly resembles it, 
and to describe Conversion—the initial episode 
of the conscious Christian life—as falling in 
love with God. I pointed out how a man and 
a woman are attracted to each other by qualities 
which correspond, and are mutually congenial. 
Kach supplies to the other something needful 
for the completion of his or her life. The 
woman supplies to the man, it may be, grace, 
and sweetness, and sympathy, and tenderness, 
and charm ; the man supplies to the woman, it 
may be, strength, and vigour, and protection, and 
judgment. When there is no such corespondence, 
they are more likely to repel than to attract 
each other. A man of refined sensibility shrinks 
from coarseness and vulgarity and gaucherie; — 
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a man who is seeking for sympathetic companion- 
ship is irritated by sex self-assertiveness; a 
man who desires domestic peace and happiness 
does not easily find what he wants in social 
circles devoted to the pursuit of excitement 
and amusement. And just in the same way a 
woman of acute perception and cultured taste 
is ill at ease when thrown with a boor or a bore, 
nor does a woman who feels the need of protection 
and help respond readily to a milksop or a coward. 
Correspondence of some kind is a necessary 
condition of love, and the deeper and the more 
vital this correspondence is, the more permanent 
and satisfying the love is likely to be. 

Most of the failures in married life can be 
traced to the neglect of this latter consideration. 
A boy and girl attracted by superficial graces 
and endowments—by appearance, or manner, 
or even by pretty clothes, or seemly social sur- 
roundings—fall in love with each other. But if 
their mutual attraction is due to no deeper 
causes than these, the married life which follows 
is not likely to prove a success. Married happi- 
ness depends on congruities of a more profound 
and permanent kind. Two people pledge them- 
selves to each other “for better for worse, for 


richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to’ 


love and to cherish, till death doth them part,” 
and they are only likely to make good that pledge 
10 
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if the set of their wills with regard to the things 
in life which really matter is to a greater or less 
extent the same. Take a simple example. A 
woman. marries a soldier, and while they are 
together under peace conditions everything 
seems to go brightly, and gaily, and happily 
with them. They mix in pleasant society, they 
meet interesting people, they make interesting 
friends, and join with them in a recurring round 
of little enjoyments and excitements. But then 
the day comes when war breaks out, and the 
regiment is ordered on active service. What 
about the time which follows? If the woman 
looks on things as a soldier’s wife should, if 
she takes it as a matter of course that duty 
must come first, that no sacrifice must be re- 
fused, not even of that which is sweetest and 
dearest, when her country’s welfare or honour 
is at stake, then the loneliness and anxiety of 
their time of separation will tend to strengthen 
and deepen her love. If her husband returns to 
her in safety, he will be more to her than he was 
before; if he does not return, the time they 
passed together will become to her a sacred 
memory which, when the first agony of bereave- 
ment has been lulled, will be a constant source 
of inspiration and courage and endurance. But 
what if her love lacked this deeper foundation, 
what if the correspondence between them was 
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merely one of superficial tastes and ways of life ? 
The inner history of the recent war supplies 
many tragic answers to this question, all the 
more tragic because of the sickly sentimentalism 
which sometimes seeks to obscure their real 
significance, and which, if its tainted influence 
became prevalent, would quickly poison our 
whole social atmosphere, and prove disastrous 
to all hopes of real social progress and well-being. 

Now, in the light of these considerations, let 
us turn to the great passion of which human 
love is a foretaste and prophecy. Conversion, 
the new birth, the act of faith, as theologians 
call it, falling in love with God, as I have ven- 
tured to describe it, though in itself a spontane- 
ous and instinctive act, has its antecedent con- 
ditions. A man is first attracted to God because 
he recognizes in Him something which he sorely 
needs for the completion of his life. What is 
that something? The answers to this question 
are aS numerous as human needs. This man, 
depressed and careworn, turns to God for sym- 
pathy and consolation; another, harassed with 
doubts and misgivings, looks to Him for intel- 
lectual rest and satisfaction; a third, terrified 
by the prospect of death, and of the unknown 
world into which death will usher him, seeks 
assurance of safety and happiness there. In 
these and many other ways man is attracted to 
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God, and the attraction may, as it grows stronger, 
lead him forward in the path which consummates 
itself in conversion. Thus he comes into con- 
scious contact with God, and attains the satis- 
faction of which he was in search. The weary 
and heavy-laden finds rest, the doubter is no 
longer harassed by his doubts, the man who 
shrinks from the thought of death and judgment 
gains confidence and hope. But is the union 
thus effected always maintained, and is the 
satisfaction which follows from it always in- 
vested with the quality of permanence? It is 
impossible to give affirmative answers to these 
questions. Just as some marriages turn out 
badly and after a period of happiness end in 
estrangement, so many conversions find their 
sequel in the snappings of the ties of love which 
bind the soul to God and its relapse into alien- 
ation from Him. And the explanation is alike 
in both cases. Love, to be permanent, must 
spring from and be maintained by affinity of 
character; its foundations must be laid in the 
profoundest depths of personality ; it must rest 
ultimately on the fact that the wills of the two 
persons drawn together are in accordance with 
each other, that their ultimate aims and ideals 
and principles are the same, or are tending to 
become the same. Unless this condition is to 
some extent fulfilled, the episode of conversion 
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bears with it no promise of permanence or 
finality. It may be quite genuine at the time, 
the man may be able to say quite truly, “I have 
seen God, and He has satisfied my heart’s desire,” 
but unless this desire has for its master-strain the 
longing that our wills shall move in harmony 
with His, that we shall henceforth identify 
ourselves with His purposes and act on His 
principles, and seek to realize His ideals, unless 
this condition is satisfied, the conversion is not 
a conversion of the man’s real and ultimate self, 
nor is the contact which it establishes with God 
anything more than a superficial relationship, 
vividly realized it may be at the time, but 
precarious and transitory and easily displaced. 
It is worth while noticing the emphasis with 
which Christ Himself insists upon this truth. 
It may be said to have dictated His whole mis- 
sionary method. Crowds of men were attracted 
to Him by His beneficence and wonder-working 
powers, and they received from Him the satis- 
faction which they sought—food, and restored 
health, and sympathy, and kindliness. But only 
to a small number did He reveal His full spiritual 
purposes and claims, and even to them only 
very gradually and cautiously. These were men 
whom He had specially chosen and called, and 
who had responded to His call. He had warned 
them of the difficulties they would have to en- 
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counter—that they must take up the Cross if 
they were to follow Him, that they must be 
ready to forsake home and friends and possessions 
in order to do so. But they had not hesitated, 
nor had they later on held back nor demurred. 
Even the sceptical Thomas, when faced with what 
seemed to him certain disaster, had declared his 
readiness to share in it with his Lord. ‘“ Let 
us go up to Jerusalem,” he said, “and die with 
Him.” It was to them alone that He gradually 
revealed His purpose, and the path along which 
they must move towards its accomplishment. 
He explained to them, moreover, that He could 
deal with them thus, and treat them thus, be- 
cause they were endowed with qualities which 
the mass of his hearers lacked. “To you,” He 
said, “it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom, but to them it is not given.” “ They 
have eyes, but they see not; ears have they, but 
they hear not.” And what these qualities were 
is implied in the whole Gospel narrative, and is 
explicitly stated again and again. Take this 
statement for instance. “ And why call ye Me, 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ? 
Every one that cometh unto Me, and heareth My 
words, and doeth them, I will shew you to whom 
he is like: he is like a man building a house, 
who digged and went deep, and laid a foundation 
upon the rock: and when a flood arose, the 
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stream brake against that house, and could not 
shake it: because it had been well builded. 
But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man 
that built a house upon the earth without a 
foundation ; against which the stream brake, 
and straightway it fell in; and the ruin of that 
house was great.” The difference between the 
two men lay in the fact that the one acted and the 
other did not act; the one obeyed and the other 
did not obey; the one submitted his will to the 
Divine will, the other failed todo so. They both 
responded emotionally, they both heard the word ; 
but only one responded morally, and his moral 
response was the rock foundation on which alone 
the edifice of spiritual attainment could be 
safely and securely built. 

The same teaching is repeated again and again 
in scarcely altered form. ‘‘ Not every one that 
saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of My Father which is in Heaven.” “If any 
man will to do the will, he shall know of the 
doctrine that it is of God.” “ Whosoever will 
do the will of My Father which is in heaven, he 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” It was 
teaching which came from the deepest depths of 
Christ’s own consciousness ; it was the outcome 
and expression of His own ultimate experience. 
He Himself started with the recognition that 
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“He must be about His Father’s business.” 
He declared himself to be primarily and essenti- 
ally “aman under authority,” constantly con- 
scious of one above Him who had a right to 
say “Go,” or ‘“ Come,”’ or “ Do this or that,” in 
imperative terms. “My meat,” He said, “is to do 
the will of Him that sent Me.” “I came not to 
do My own will, but His will.” “ Not My will, 
but Thine be done ” were the words with which 
He entered upon His final struggle. 

As Christ was, so must His followers be if 
they are to attain as He attained. “Other 
foundations,” the Apostle tells us, ‘‘ can no man 
lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
And the Christ-foundation is that of disciplined 
and devoted character, of a will attuned to the 
Divine will. Just so far as this condition is 
fulfilled does it become possible for man to 
establish and maintain that personal relationship 
with God on which the fruition of His nature 
depends, and apart from which the hope of per- 
manent peace and happiness and satisfaction 
is a delusive dream. He comes from God and 
belongs to Him, and must be restless and ill at 
ease till He finds Him and unites himself to Him. 
But God and men are personal beings, and union 
between two such beings ultimately depends 
upon the union of their wills. For their wills 
are themselves; a personal being is a being 
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endowed with the power of free will; this is his 
essential and distinguishing characteristic. “ My 
soul thirsteth for the living God: when shall I 
appear before His presence? ” cries the Psalmist, 
and his cry is re-echoed from the heart of human- 
ity. The human soul instinctively thirsts for 
God, for all good things come from Him, and in 
Him alone can it find full satisfaction of its 
manifold needs. But the character of its satis- 
faction depends upon the character of its needs. 
If these are transitory and superficial, it bears 
with it no guarantee of permanence. The 
hungry men who came to Christ asking for bread 
received it from Him in bountiful supply. But 
their satisfaction was only transitory, and the 
relationship which it established with Him was 
of a like kind. They may have been grateful 
at the time, but their gratitude soon faded away, 
for a little later on we find many of them, or 
their like, in the ranks of His opponents and 
revilers. It was only those who hungered and 
thirsted for righteousness who approached Him 
on the true level, and received from Him per- 
manent satisfaction, and knit themselves to Him 
by ties which could not break. To these He 
could give the heavenly bread of which if a man 
partakes he will live for ever. They were 
asking not for external gifts but for Himself ; 
for that perfect humanity in which they recog- 
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nized the fullness and completion of their own. 
And to them He gave Himself to be their food 
and drink; with them He established channels 
of communication of such an intimate and per- 
vasive kind that through them His life flowed 
into theirs and transformed them into instru- 
ments of His activities. “It is no longer I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me,” cried one 
who had become conscious of the working of 
this process. It is only when this consciousness 
begins to assert itself, it is only when, amid the 
babel of conflicting cries which distract our 
attention, we hear the still small voice of God 
speaking in the inmost sanctuary of the soul, 
it is only when we begin to realize His personal 
presence and power there, it is only then that 
we enter upon the full experience of the Christian 
life and begin to participate in its peace and 
blessedness. The condition of this attainment 
is submission of will: the transformation thus 
effected is primarily and essentially a moral 
transformation. 


IV 
THE CONDITIONS OF TRUE CONVERSION 


TuirTy years ago or more I happened to be 
staying with my dear friend Father Dolling, in 
his mission-house at Portsea. We were sitting 
together one evening talking and smoking before 
his study fire, when the door opened and one of 
his parishioners came in. He was a man who 
even in that neighbourhood, where most kinds 
of depravity were taken almost as a matter of 
course, ‘was looked at somewhat askance. 
But he had happened to meet my friend, and, 
like nearly everyone who met him, was attracted 
by him, and glad to see more of him. So when 
he had nothing better to do, or nothing worse, 
he used occasionally to drop in, and have a chat. 
This night we chatted for a time about this 
thing and that, when suddenly he became silent, 
and then, taking his pipe out of his mouth, he 
said, ‘Father, we have known each other now 
for more than six months, and we have become 
great pals, but you have never said a word to 
145 
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me about the Gospel.” Dolling turned and looked 
at him, and, after a moment, said quietly, 
“The Gospel wasn’t meant for such as you,” 
and then went on smoking. My first feeling was 
one of bewildered astonishment. The man was 
asking for just what Dolling was there to give 
him. Why should he treat him so unsympa- 
thetically, and brush his request aside with such 
apparent indifference? I was pretty sure that 
Dolling was right. He was not merely one of 
the best and most warm-hearted Christians I 
have ever met, but also one of the most ex- 
perienced and knowledgable in dealing with poor 
sin-soiled creatures of this type. He lived and 
died among them, and for them, and uncounted 
numbers of them found their souls through 
him. It was not likely that he was making a 
mistake, but what did he mean 2 

A little reflection enabled me to answer this 
question. He meant what he said, and what he 
said was perfectly true. The Gospel was not 
meant for such as this man. There was nothing 
in his demeanour which showed that he attached 
any great importance to the question he asked. 
It came out in the course of casual conversation. 
It probably occurred to him as strange that a 
clergyman, with whom he had been thrown into 
frequent contact for a considerable time, and 
whose business it was to preach religion, should 
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have said nothing to him about it. He wouldlike 
to have thisreticence explained. It would interest 
him to know its why and wherefore. Perhaps, 
indeed probably, more than this lay behind his 
question. Qualms of conscience, misgivings, a 
general sense of restlessness and unhappiness, 
vague longings for some better and more 
‘satisfying kind of life than that which he was 
leading. Forces of this kind were probably at 
work—indeed, the sequel shows that they almost 
certainly were, for later on the man turned to 
better things. But they were as yet feeble and 
intermittent, mere temporary impulses, which 
came and went, playing about on the surface of 
his character, with little effect on the set of his 
will. The Gospel message could not be safely 
confided to their keeping; the seed of the Spirit 
sown on such soil would soon wither away. 
Dolling was quite right. The Gospel was not 
meant for such as him. He was not prepared 
as yet for its reception ; it must be accepted 
on its own conditions, and those conditions were 
not yet fulfilled. . 
This little anecdote fits in with the line of 
thought indicated in the preceding chapter and 
provides an illustration of its application. We 
sometimes hear it said, “ Better for a man to 
have some religion than none at all.” But we 
cannot accept the statement without explanation. 
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Before we do so we must know what the religion 
is, which is referred to. There are different kinds 
of religion, and some of them are to a man’s 
disadvantage rather than to his advantage. 
The analogy which I have already used may help 
to make this fact clear. Married life can be the 
happiest kind of human life, but it can also be 
the unhappiest. Union of a man anda woman, 
suitably mated, is the source of increasing 
blessedness for both; but if they are unsuitably 
mated, it becomes the source of increasing 
wretchedness and misery. Everything depends 
upon the extent to which their lives fit in, and 
harmonize, with each other, and this in turn to 
a large extent depends upon, and can be judged 
by, the qualities which first attracted them and 
caused them to fall in love with each other. If 
these qualities were superficial, their married 
life is not likely to make for their own well-being 
or that of others. It is only in cases where they 
are character-qualities of a deep-seated and 
permanent kind that this result is likely to 
ensue. 

Just so it is with the religious life, the life 
of conscious relationship with God. It can bring 
to man complete and absolute happiness, it can 
also bring to him hopeless misery and despair, 
it can exalt him to heaven, and it can plunge 
him into the torments of hell. Consciousness 
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of God is light and life to those whose wills are 
in harmony with His; it is desolation and dark- 
ness to those whose wills are contrary to His. 
The devils are in a sense intensely religious—they 
believe in God, they are constantly conscious 
of His presence, but they believe and tremble ; 
to them His presence is as a consuming fire. 

Union with God is necessary to man’s peace 
and happiness, but it must be union of the right 
kind, and its kind to a large extent depends upon 
that of its initial act. Conversion is the master- 
episode in man’s spiritual history ; but it must 
be the conversion of the man’s inmost personality, 
of his will, of his self, if the fruits which spring 
from it are to be those of increasing love, and joy, 
and peace, and faith. 

This is the truth which I seek to emphasize. 
Let us take one or two illustrations which may 
help to bring it home. Take, to begin with, a 
type of life which, though commonly classed as 
religious, lacks the essential quality connoted 
by the word. It is that of the man who has 
attached himself to some religious organization, 
and who conforms to its rules and practises its 
observances because of certain advantages 
which may accrue to him in this world or the 
next. He does so in order to increase the esteem 
in which he is held by his fellow-men, or because 
he believes that by doing so he will secure happi- 
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ness for himself in the world to come. This 
belief is expressed freely in our popular devo- 
tional literature. Take, for instance, this verse 
of a well-known hymn: 


‘* Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousandfold will be; 
Then gladly will we give to Thee, 

Who givest all.” 


Here we have self-seeking of the clearest 
and crudest kind. The man who becomes 
religious because of such reasons may be com- 
pared to a poor man who marries a rich wife, 
not because he has fallen in love with her, but 
because of the material advantages, present or 
prospective, which union with her brings to 
him. His calculations may prove correct, he 
may find himself in possession of a large income 
or with the reversion of a large estate, but his 
marriage lacks the essential quality which 
constitutes that relationship. Later on this 
quality may develop itself: love may arise and 
gradually strengthen, till the day comes when the . 
man can honestly say, “I care for you for yourself, 
not because of your wealth, and I would continue 
to do so if by some mischance of fortune you 
were impoverished.” This may happen, and 
if it does the two lives really touch each other, 
and begin to intertwine with each other. But 
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unless, or until, it happens they remain apart, 
connected only by an outer tie. 

Just so it is with the man whose religion is 
nothing more than a project of enlightened 
self-interest, who attaches himself to God not 
because his heart draws him thither, but because 
he thinks it will pay him to do so. It may pay 
him. If the community of which he is a member 
sets store by religious conformities and practices, 
it probably will pay him so far as this present 
life is concerned. Nor is his anticipation an 
unreasonable one that it may continue to do so 
in the life to come. Many of our Lord’s state- 
ments, taken out of their full context, can be 
interpreted in this sense. But whether it pays 
him or not, a relationship of this kind is not 
religious in the real sense of the term; it lacks 
love, and love is the one indispensable condition 
_of real union with God—love of God for Himself, 
not because of what we can get from Him. 
Love may come later on. Many instances are 
on record in which men, who were at first driven 
to God by hope of Heaven or fear of Hell, gradu- 
ally or quickly ascended to a level at which their 
hopes and fears were forgotten in the over- 
mastering consciousness of His personal presence. 
But until this level is reached, until the passion 
of love is aroused, the man remains outside the 
arena of real religious experience. _It is irrele- 
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- vant then to point to such a man and say, “ There 

is a religious man who has not through his religion 
attained to the care-less life, who is worried and 
anxious and strained just as other men are.” 
‘The answer is; “He is not a religious man in 
the true sense of the term. His religion is 
merely an external appendage to his life, not its 
vital principle. Its foundations are laid in the 
sands of evanescent desires and dreads, not on 
the rock of a will submitted to God’s will and 
amenable to His purposes.” 

Take another type to which the same kind of 
criticism applies in an accentuated degree. 
Take the man or woman who, as the saying goes, 
is interested in religious questions, who flits 
hither and thither over their surface, who enjoys 
having new religious sensations, and feeling 
new religious thrills, and dabbling in new religious 
cults and practices. He is a Christian to-day, 
a Buddhist to-morrow, and perhaps a Spiritualist 
or a Christian Scientist or Theosophist later on. 
He delights in retailing so-called spiritual ex- 
periences, and dilating upon emotional intri- 
cacies. If a literary person, he may write books 
denouncing Christianity in scathing terms, and 
then, turning round, take it under his patronage, 
and declare that after all there may be something 
in it. Such people may be called the flirts of 
the religious life, not religious but religionists, 
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and, after the manner of flirts, often concealing 
under their superficial likings and lovings hard 
and shallow hearts almost incapable of real 
religious emotion. They are for the most part 
the products of degeneracy. They are chiefly 
found in lax and luxurious circles, where the 
atmosphere is close and mephitic and tends to 
stifle healthy human growth. We need not take 
them too seriously : they come, and go, and pass 
away, and are forgotten. And it is well that they 
should be forgotten. 

A far worthier type is that represented by 
the man who is attracted to religion by its 
correspondence to his intellectual or artistic 
needs. Christianity exercises both kinds of 
attraction in a marked degree. To the intellect 
it offers a satisfying solution of the problem of 
human existence ; to the imagination it presents 
a unique drama unfolding itself through the 
centuries, full of romantic and heroic incidents, 
and enacted by men and women of unsurpassed 
dignity, and nobility, and courage. Man-made 
philosophies, how limited they appear when com- 
pared with the wide-sweeping speculations of 
Christian thought! Latter-day cults, how paltry 
and commonplace, when placed beside the his- 
toric Christian cult, with its stately rites, and its 
solemn liturgies, and its magnificent buildings, 
and its world-wide organisations, and its perva- 
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sive activities! It is little to be wondered at that 
the Church has enlisted in her service during the 
last nineteen hundred years no small part of the 
world’s best intellectual and artistic talent. She 
appeals strongly to these sides of man’s nature. 
But those who are sensitive to these appeals 
alone remain outside the arena of vital Christian 
experience. Their position may be compared to 
that of a married couple who have been attracted 
to each other by intellectual or artistic tastes 
which they share in common. Their companion- 
ship may afford them many opportunities for 
gratifying these tastes, and might prove satis- 
fying if life were nothing more than a series of 
interesting discussions and symphony concerts. 
But life is a good deal more than this, and, 
when its real stress comes, a far closer and more 
intimate relationship is necessary if they are 
to help each. other duly in meeting its claims. 
Christ points to this truth in His warning— 
“ Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.” St. Paul repeats it in the 
words “ For after that by the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
which believe.” ia 

So it is all along the line. It is God Himself 
whom man needs: it is man himself whom God 
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needs. Neither God nor man is complete till 
this mutual need is satisfied, and it can only be 
satisfied when the two streams of personal life 
merge into one ; it can only be satisfied when the 
human will submits to the Divine will, and 
attains its freedom through glad obedience to 
the Divine behests. The consciousness of this 
attainment is love, the rhythmical beating of 
heart with heart, the harmonious intertwining 
of desire with desire ; its outcome is blessedness, 
and tranquillity, and ever-deepening satisfaction 
and content. A 
Such, then, is the secret of the care-less life. 
It is implied in all religious teaching worthy 
of the name. It is revealed in its fullness in 
that of Jesus Christ. A bird seeking his food 
on a dusty road would, if he remained there, be 
choked and blinded by any chance breeze. But 
when the wind rises he does not remain there. 
He at once takes wing and rises up into 
the clear atmosphere above, where the sun 
is shining in the blue sky. Just so with 
man. He must seek his material food on the 
beaten tracks of the world’s commerce, and he 
is exposed there to dust-storms of worry and 
anxiety raised by chance winds of fortune. 
If he is to escape from these he must be able, 
when occasion calls, to rise above them on the 
wings of love into the clear atmosphere above 
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them, and there breathe the air of his soul’s 
health. How he is to acquire this ability is 
one of the chief secrets which religion reveals 
to him. It comes to him with the declaration : 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee;’’ “ My peace I give 
unto you;” “Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be dismayed.’’ Those who take 
it at its word will, in varying degrees, find in 
their own experience that what it promises it 
can perform. —- 
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